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Tour to Maubee. 


On the 10th of January, about sunset, 
[left home by boat for Maubee, and about 


Bong-long-saik, a village on the Mauhee 


M. on the day following reached 


ereck, beyond which, in the dry season, 
boats cannot proceed. In the village are 
both Burmans and Karens; and among 
the latter is an interesting church with a 
stated preacher, Tere we continued un- 
til the eool of the day, preaching both to 
Burmansand Karens ; when, being kindly 
helped forward on our way by the Karen 
Christians, who furnished a eart and buf- 
faloes to convey our luggage, we reached 
Maulee about 7, P. M. 

The headman of the Maubee district 
and his wife are both members of the 


fangoon Burmese church, and reside 


here. 


| self and in the villages mentioned we had 


They gave me the best aecommo- 


dation their house afforded, which I found 


very comfortable during the five days that 
I was their guest. 

Our plan of labor was to go from house 
to house during the day, both in Maubee 
itself and in neighboring villages, and at 
evening to preach to those who assembled 
at our house, The neighboring villages 
visited were Entan on the east, about 
three miles distant, and Bambuay-gong, a 
Shan village, only half a mile distant, on 
the west. 

Both in Maubee it- 
20 


have nothing to say. 


Of the results of our visit we 


| 


many attentive listeners, and many who 
said they had nothing to urge in opposi- 
tion to our preaching ; 


that we brought 
to their attention things they had not 
considered before ; and that we seemed to 
be in the right; but how could they for- 
sake the religion and the customs of their 
forefathers ? 

We were particularly pleased with the 
appearance of the Shans in Bambuay- 
gong. They seemed more simple-minded 
than the Burmans, and less bigoted.— 
Their traditions are more consonant with 
Scripture, especially with respect to the 
origin of the race, which they trace to one 
pair instead of to four, as the Burmese 
do. The impression I received from my 
stay of two days among them was, that 
they are a more hopeful class than the 
Burmans. 


Strange Promise. 


Farly on the morning of the 17th, we 
returned to Wong-long-saik, where we 
spent the day preaching to the Burmese, 
and at evening to the Karens, at their 
usual hour of worship. One Karen seemed 
almost a Christian, but not ready to ask 
for baptism, chietly because he had agreed 
with another party ta build a kyoung, 
and had commenced the work. He seemed 
to think he must first see that work done, 
then he would give up all for Christ. 
Besides, he said he had made a promise to 
teacher Vinton, that after tl ree years |.e 
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would become a Christian, and the time 
was not yet expired. He seemed, how- 
ever, to perceive the unreasonableness of 
such a course, and promised to re-consider 
his determination about the kyoung. 
Among the Burmese, too, there was 
one young man who had read one of our 
books, and seemed to feel the truth it 
taught. lis inquiries evinced a good 
deal of thoughtand of correct understand- 
ing of the gospel ; and he especially wished 
to know the import of baptism ; and with 
so much of manifest interest, that an elder 
sister at once taunted him with a wish to 
be baptized. This, Lam sorry to say, he 
repelled ; yet he asked for another tract, 
which [ was very happy to give him. 
There was also one woman whom TI had 
preached to on our way to Maubee, as she 
yas pounding paddy. observed she 
Was unusually intelligent, readily appre- 
hending the force of the truth, and there- 
fore the groundlessness of the hopes of 
Buddhists. ler interest, was very 
happy to observe, brought her to the Ka- 
ren chapel at the hour of worship, where, 
after again listening to the truth, she 
took a tract, saying she was able to read 
it, and would consider its teachings. 
Early the next morning we took leave 
of the members, and proceeded to the vil- 
lage of Kyoung-wah, at the mouth of the 
ereek. 
ing all the time and to different compa- 
nies, who listened attentively and without 
opposition. 


Here we spent half a day, preach- 


A Waiting Karen—The Truth received 
gladly. 


The next day was spent at Zan-ta-hen, 
where the headman of Engaboo resides, 
whom I found to be a nephew of old Ko 
Myat Kyau, the good Taling preacher of 
Maulmain. He received me with every 
mark of respect, and spoke of his old 
uncle with interest, and showed me a 
copy of the first volume of the Old Testa- 
ment in Burmese, which he had kept for 
many years. <As that volume is now 
rarely to be had, I begged it of him, as 
being more portable, for the use of Ko 
Shway A, the assistant, and promised 
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In this vil- 
lage the people listened as usual ; but few 
But at 
evening, as we were about leaving, a 


him a quarto Bible instead. 
were inclined to receive books. 


young man of an unusually intelligent 
and respectable appearance, came to the 
boat with a follower, saying he had ob- 
served us as we came to the landing, and 
had heen looking for us all day to come 
toward his house; but as he had not seen 
We had great 
pleasure in unfolding the truth to him for 
some time, when we gave him the Life of 
Christ and the Golden Balance. He re- 
ceived them with apparent gladness, and 
promised to read them carefully. 


us, he came to find us. 


Thursday, the 20th, we passed at Wab- 
ta-yah, which lies on both sides of the 
river. After spending the forenoon on 
the right bank, we crossed to the left, 
where the village is much larger, and 
where we found a more interesting class 
of hearers. One old man of seventy years 
was particularly interested to know if it 
is possible to obtain forgiveness for past 
sins. He had committed a great many 
sins from his youth up, and he wished to 
be delivered from them if there was any 
way; for his religion taught him that 
there is no possible escape. We of course 
declared to him with joy the glad tidings 
Still we could not 
the announcement was mixed 
But he 
took a tract, to consider the subject after 
our departure. 


of a Saviour, Jesus. 
see that 


with faith in him that heard it. 


was glad also to ob- 
serve that he had a daughter, a woman 
of family, who was able to read, and was 
She 


Other interesting cases 


deeply interested in our preaching. 
also took a tract. 
likewise we met, and distributed a num- 
ber of tracts, so that we felt refreshed by 
the reception which the truth had met in 
this village. 

Kazin, some miles lower down the river, 
was the only other place at which we 
Hlere we went ou 
shore at high water, and spent an hour 
with the few people we met, the men 


stopped on this trip. 


having mostly gone into the fields to har- 
vest. Two or three that were left, with 
several women and children, listened to 
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our message respectfully and took tracts ; 
and, just as we were leaving the bank, 
we were glad to hear another calling to 
us for a book, saying he had been wishing 
for some time to get one. We turned 
hack with hearty good will to supply 
him; then, commending him and all the 
others we had preached to in this trip, 


| 


with the books we had distributed, to the 
tender merey of our God, we improved 


the falling tide and glided down the river 
to Rangoon. 


Tour to Thongzai. 


Feb, 2.—Having for some time purposed 


to visit Thongzai, and br. Crawley having | 


returned from Maulnain, whither he had 


taken his wife and children for embarka- | 


tion for America, I determined to accom- 
pany him to Henthada, and cross the 
country from thence. By this arrange- 
ment, besides the pleasure of travelling in 
company, as one boat would suffice for 
both, considerable expense would he saved. 
We accordingly left about one, P.M. 
$.—Reached Nyoung-dong, where the 
Panlang enters the Irrawadi, about 8, P. 


M., having preached, while waiting for 


the tide, at two places, Zet-theet and 
Nyoung-zouk, at both which Thad called 


before on my way to and from Shway | 


Loung. 
young man to whom I had given a copy 
of the Life of Christ at that time, who 
produced the book on my ealling for it, 
and said he had been reading it. 
4.—About noon, on reaching Way-lah- 
nay, a Karen village, observing a boat 
with a Bethel flag flying, we stopped, and, 
ascending the steep bank, found Mrs, 


At the former place found the | 


Brayton, with a few Karen children, in a 


commodious zayat. Mr. Brayton had left 
in the morning for Donabew, on some 
business connected with the Karens. Af 
ter a few minutes’ conversation, we hast- 
ened on our way to Donabew, which we 
reached about 4, P. M. Here we found 
Mr. Brayton and a number of Karens as- 
sembled, who were in trouble because four 
of the latter had been put into confinement 
for retaining their muskets beyond the 


time specified in their passes. The neg- 
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lect on their part arose altogether from 
ignorance of the time required. My. 
Brayton obtained their release by becom- 
ing responsible for their appearance at 
court at a specified time. 

At this place, besides Karen members, 
there are three Burmese Christian families 
including that of the preacher, Moung- 
Thet-nau, who all removed thither, two 
from Kemendine and the other from the 
Tharrawadi district, about a year since. 

Having remained here long enough to 
cook our dinner, we took leave of br. 
Brayton and the Christians, Karen and 
Burman, and proceeded on our way, and 
reached Sa-gah-gyee about 9, P.M., where 
the head boatman was disposed to paces 
the night. But knowing unless we pro- 
ceeded all night we could not reach Hen- 
thada before the Sabbath, we offered the 
hoatmen additional pay, which induced 
them again to take hold of the rope and 
pole. 

5.—Saturday, about 5, P. M., being in 
sight of Henthada, br. Crawley and my- 
self having taken our dinner, determined 
to walk to town, leaving the boat to come 
The bank was 
lined with houses for miles, among which 
we were often tempted to stop and talk 
with the people; but, night coming on, 


on as fast as it might. 


we were obliged to hasten, and finally at 
8, P. M., reached the mission premises, 
where we were happy to find Mr. Thomas 
at home, and with Mrs. Thomas and lit¢le 
Willie, and the Christians in good health. 


The Henthada Mission. 


6.—Sabbath. Preached in the forenoon 
in the Karen chapel to about forty per- 
sons, Burmans and Karens; after which 
one Burmese, an elderly man, who for 
two years has been an inquirer, came for- 
ward for baptism, and after examination 
was baptized by br. Crawley in the Irra- 
wadi in the presence of many wondering 
In the afternoon preached 
also at the jail, where are confined about 
two hundred prisoners, and again in the 


spectators. 


house of Ko Aing, the principal man of 


the Burmese converts 
7.—In the evening met again at the 
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house of Ko Aing for prayer and preach- 
ing, after which I took my leave of the 
Christians, expecting to set out early to- 
morrow morning for Sanyuay. My stay 
in Henthada has been very pleasant. It 
is a quiet town, strongly contrasting with 
the noise, and dust, and bustle of Ran- 
goon. The mission premises are sutli- 
ciently large to admit of plats for the cul- 
tivation of flowers, which by their rich 
and varied hues produce a charming effect. 
The little company of thirteen Burmese 
Christians are a lovely and promising 
band, all gathered in through the labors 
of br. Crawley and his assistants, who 
justly feel that they have reason to be en- 
couraged. While in the Karen depart- 
ment, br. Thomas is greatly pleased with 
his location, finding it the centre of a 
large and easily accessible population, 
whom the Lord is turning to Himself as 
in other portions of the Karen field. Dur- 
ing the present dry season, he and his as- 
sistant have together baptized over a hun- 
dred converts, so that the whole number 
of professed Christians in his field now 
exceeds 800. A flourishing school, too, 
he maintains, which is carried on in some 
of its departments, during the travelling 
season also. by Mrs. Thomas. It is im- 
possible, therefore, not to feel that a good 
work is being done here for the regencra- 
tion of Burmah. 


3.—Left Henthada at 5, A. M., br. 
Crawley accompanying me across the river 
to Nat-yuah, where he had kindly ar- 
ranged to have a cart and oxen in waiting 
for me. My baggage was soon in the 
cart, and, taking leave of br. C., I seated 
myself on my roll of bedding, and started 
for the village of Thayet-kyoung, where 
we stopped for breakfast. Here we re- 
mained till noon, preaching to the people, 
who listened attentively. 
I found, had read one of our books given 


Our cartman, 


him in the rains by br. Crawley, with 
which he seemed quite familiar. TI learned 
also that a relative of his had another 
book, which he not only read himself, but 
also read to his neighbors, declaring him- 
self in its favor. I gave away several 
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other books to persons who seemed to 
prize them, 


Perils in the Forest. 


For miles we followed the banks of a 
stream, Which was lined with large mango 
trees, indicative of a much larger popula- 
tion than now exists, when we came to 
the edge of a deep forest, the home of the 
Into this 
we plunged, to reach before nightfall the 


tiger and the wild elephant. 


Village of Lee-pwai-gong, on its opposite 
horder, where we were to pass the night. 
Reached this village just as the stars began 
to appear, and were kindly received by 
After we had taken our 
supper, the people of the village collected 


the headman. 


about us, and we were happy in that se- 
cluded place to make known the tidings 
of salvation. But even here the name of 
Christ was not unknown; yet no one 
seemed specially desirous to know more 
perticularly of Him. 

As the hour for sleep arrived, we spread 
our mets on the floor of the open room, 
net without fear of tigers, for one had 
visited the Village i night or two before 
and taken off'a dog, 

.—Wednesday.—At daybreak we were 
igain on our way, and about 8, A. M., 
reached Sanyuay, where we took up our 
quarters in a large zayat. Sanyuay isa 
considerable town in the Tharrawadi dis- 
trict, and is the residence of an extra As- 
sistant Commissioner, Very little preach- 
ing has heen done here, br. Crawley havy- 
ine visited it but once. There is one 
Burmese Christian, but not being a man 
of much force, he has no heart to bear up 
against the opposition of the multitude, 
and is purposing to remove to a place 
more congenial to his feelings. 

The native head man of the place called 
at the zayat to see me, to whom and his 
followers [ preached for some time, and 
during the day, also, a number of persons 
came in to see and to hear, and a few 
asked for books ; but the visitors generally 


seemed to be persons of worthless charae- 
ter. 

From this point our cartman returned, 
and with him Moung Shway Long, an 
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assistant of Henthada, whom br. Crawley 
had kindly sent as our guide and com. 
panion by the way. 

At noon sent off Myat Then, one of our 
party, to Thongzai, to inform the Chris- 
tians of our arrival, while Ko Shway A, 
the assistant, and myself received such as 


+! 


came to us, and endeavored to stir them 


up to seck Christ. 
Welcome Voices—The Journey resumed. 


Darkness had gathered round us, an] 
we had arranged to sleep alone in the 
zivat, When familiar voices reached our 
ears. Our brethren had come to meet us, 
and were all prepared with ponies and 
eart and a guard to take us at onee to 
Thongzai. seems that the headiman of 
the district of Thongzai happened to he 
at the village when Myat Then arrived, 
who started immediately with a portion 
of his armed attendants, as the way was 
somewhat dangerous on account of daccits, 
and a prominent man of the ‘Thongzai 
members, to escort us hy moonlight. 

We soon abandoned the zayat, and 
crossing the river on a temporary bamboo 
bridge, about 0, P. M., were mounted 
and fairly on our way. The ride, how- 
ever, | found not very pleasant, as | was 
obliged to use a Burman saddle, with 
stirrups so short as to keep my knees bent 
at right angles, so that it was not a little 
difficult, sometimes, to keep from falling. 
I was very glad, therefore, after two hours 


he 


of such travelling, to dismount at t 
house of Ko Myat Poo, a member and the 
chief of the village. 

10.—At an carly hour the people, hav- 
ing heard of our arrival, began to come 
in, and during the day, likewise, some of 
the principal men called ; and especially 
at evening many came together, to whom 
we had great satisfaction in exhibiting 
the truth as it isin Jesus.’ The poo- 
ple listened, too, with great attention, 
and by their inquiries showed at once 
their interest and their appreciation of 
the truth. 

11.—A number of Karen Christians 
from a neighboring village called to see 
us, With some who are not Christians. 


candor. 
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We visited also the houses of the Burmese 
Christians, six in number. In the west- 
ern part of the village, I called to see a 
woman about seventy years of age, who 
was reported as unusually intelligent and 
well acquainted with the Burmese Serip- 
tures. T was not disappointed in her, 
but think she has much pride of heart yet 
to he overcome, and inuch self-righteous- 
ness to be abandoned, before she can re- 
ceive the humbling doctrines of the gos- 
jel. She belongs to the Paramat sect, 
which makes intelligence the divinity, 
instead of the human being in whom 
that intelligence developed itself. A man 
named Moung Pai also came over from the 
opposite side of the street to the house of 
Mah-Huin-see, the woman just named. 
It was manifest at a glance that he was a 
man of thought, and also of universal 
One thing especially he wished 
to know—whether Christianity permits 
the taking of animal life. The eating of 
flesh, he knows, is allowed, but he had 
not found authority to kill in order to the 
obtaining of food. He has evidently re- 
fleeted much on the gospel system. In 
reply to his question, T told him [had not 
the Bible with me, but would come an- 


_ other day and show him the chapter and 


verse Which authorize the taking of life. 
On returning to our lodgings I found a 
Karen chief with his followers, who had 


| come from a neighboring village to hear, 


and with the intention of remaining over 
night. 

In the evening a good company gathered 
again at our house, and listened and in- 
quired for a long time. Among them a 
headman of the village and Ko Boo, an 
elder brother of Ko Myat Poo, the district 
collector, were the most ready to under- 
stand and to ask questions, The Karen 
chief also seemed partially convinced by 
what he heard. 


Various Interviews—The Yabaings. 


12.—Early in the morning T renewed 
conversation with the Karen chief. An- 
other head man also came with a small 
present. He has under his charge the 
district inhabited by the Yabaings, who 
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live on the product of the silk-worm. 
Two of these people were present, the first 
Thad seen. They dress like the Burmese, 
and speak Burmese exclusively, their na- 
tive tongue seeming to have become en- 
tirely extinct. 

Ko Boo came in again, to whom, with 
others, we presented the truth for some 
time, to which he readily assented. Lis 
understanding seems to have been fora 
long time convinced, but he cannot yet 
give up all for Christ. 
in a similar condition. 


Others also seem 


I took the quarto Bible and went to 
Moung Pai’s house, according to promise, 
but he had gone away on business. I 
preached, however, at his house to his 
wife and a number of the neighbors. At 
the house of Ko Shway Bong, one of the 
Christians, for a long time we had the 
privilege of unfolding the truth to a large 
company, among whom were several of 
the first men in the place for Buddhist 
learning and influence. One of these, Oo 
Yah, a blind man, was several times called 
on by one and another of the company to 
come forward with his objections, but he 
declined, adding that what they heard 
was matter for them all to consider. 

Hopeful Inquirers. 

13.—Sabbath. Had a prayer meeting 
with the converts, and also preaching at 
10, A.M. In the evening an interesting 
company assembled, and after preaching, 
several remained to converse, two of 
whom, Ko Boo, before mentioned, and 
Ko Pho seemed especially hopeful. We 
urged the importance of deciding wholly 
for Christ. They seemed to be on the 
point of doing so, especially the latter, 
who proposed to Ko Boo that they should 
go forward together and ask for baptism. 
The wife of Ko Pho is a member of the 
Rangoon church, and they are only spend- 
ing the dry season at this place. 

14.—Went to the east part of the vil- 
lage, and preached in several houses to 
many attentive hearers, and at last in a 
shed for husking paddy, where the most 
learned man of this part of the village 
was busily at work. He stopped, spread 
a mat for me, and I commenced with my 
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message. But he seemed to have no de- 
sire to know the truth, intent only on 
maintaining himself in his opposition, 
In the evening, however, in the company 
that gathered at the house, another man 
of intluence and reputed learning came 
forward, whose reasoning evinced an hon- 
esty of mind which strongly contrasted 
with the other and was truly refreshing. 

15.—Again went eastward, proceeding 
to the extremity of the village, and then 
erossed hy invitation to the opposite side 
of the stream, in the Tharrawadi district, 
in hoth which places we had attentive 
hearers, and in the latter place, particu- 
larly, spirited discussions, 

16.—Ko Khyoot, an inquirer, who in- 
vited me to the Tharrawadi side yesterday, 
came this morning to invite me to go 
again, saying the people wished to hear 
more. Being engaged to go elsewhere for 
the day, [ promised to go to-morrow if he 
would come and let us know where the 
people wished to meet. 

Went to the west part of the village, 
calling at the house of Ko Shway Oo, one 
of the Christians, and also of another, Ko 
Shway Men. The wife of the former 
seems convineed of the truth, but is not 
ready vet to give up the world, being es- 
pecially fond of attending theatrical plays. 
Ko Shway Men is a widower, having two 
widowed sisters living with him, who are 
also younger sisters of Ko Shway Oo's 
wife. They listened respectfully to the 
gospel, but are not so favorable as their 
older sister. Leaving them, and procced- 
ing toward Mah house, we 
stopped at a house where we saw an old 
woman, to whom we began to speak.— 
Others gathered around, and Ko Shway 
A, for a long time in a very clear and sat- 
isfactory manner, set before them the 
story of redemption. Mah Huinsee and 
Moung Pai had nothing to object, and 
seemed desirous to learn yet more of the 
distinctive characteristics of the gospel. 


Huinsee’s 


17.—Ko Khyoot not coming to-day as 
we expected, we remained in the neigh- 
horhood of our lodging-place, preaching 
to some who had not before had a good 
opportunity to hear, 
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18.—Went again to the west end of the 
village, where we had a still better season 
of preaching than on any previous day. 
Moung Pai seemed more interested still, 
and said that he had nothing to object, 
Mah 


Huinsee also came over to his house and 


but wanted to hear more fully. 


listened with attention, occasionally ask- 
ing questions and making remarks whieh 
showed she had a good understanding of 
What the gospel requires. On leaving, 
Moung Pai urged me to eall again, if 
possible, before returning home. 

At evening a company gathered, as 
usual, at the house, among whom Ko 
Shway Noo and Oo Hmaing appeared 
most favorable, the latter asking several 
questions about baptism, indicating that 
he had been pondering whether he should 
apply for the ordinance, 

1%.—Spent the day at the east end of 
the village, chiefly on the Tharrawadi 
side of the stream. At the house of one 
of the principal men a company gathered, 
where an earnest discussion was carried 
on for a jong time, in whieh two men 
Were prominent, one who reasoned closely 
for Buddhism, as it is ordinarily believed, 
and the other, more advanced in years 
who 
But 
they both seemed to see that the truth is 


and more respected for his learning 
urged the views of the Paramats. 


with us, although they had not the dispo- 


sition to embrace it. We also went to 
the extremity of the village to the house 
He said he had not ful- 


filled his promise to call for us, because 


of Ko Khyoot. 


the people had said they were too busy, 
and wished to go elsewhere. On our 
reaching his house, he spread mats for us 
in the shade ofa tree, and called together 
the neighbors, who soon came around us, 
and formed an attentive audience for about 
an hour. The sun having gone down, 
and we being at least two miles from our 
house, we distributed a few tracts and re- 
turned. 


Karen Chief, and his Anxiety. 
20,.—Sabbath. 


in the morning and preaching as before. 
After sermon, conversed with the Karen 


Had a prayer meeting 
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chief before mentioned, who had come 
again to visitus. Ilis countenance was a 
good deal changed, showing unmistakable 
signs of anxiety, which I learned to be 
from fear of the devil, lest he should be 
seized by himand visited with some heavy 
punishment, on aceount of being so fa- 
vorable to Christianity. 1 tried to en- 
courage him, assuring him that to those 
who are in Christ there is no fear; but 
I did not succeed in comforting him. I 
was impressed with the fact that to a 
heathen Karen the devil is a dreaded ty- 
rant. 

After taking a little refreshment, went 
On 


our way, stopped a few minutes at the 


to the house of Moung Pai again. 


house of the old woman mentioned on the 
lth, endeavoring to deepen the impres- 
sion then made. 
with great cordiality, and Mah Huinsee 


Moung Pai received us 
soon came over, They expressed regret 
that we were to leave so soon, (the next 
day we had arranged for returning.) and 
were very happy that we had visited the 
place, and hoped we would come again 
hefore long. Moung Pai said he had no 
objections to make, nor questions to ask ; 
that in his case, not believing but doing, 
was the thing now wanting. He used 
the language so often heard at home from 
the lipsof certain persons, when weighing 
the question of making a public profes. 
sion of religion, ** It is better not to make 
a profession, than to profess and then fail 
to live according to the profession.”’ I 
trust the Lord will yet bring him to the 
feet of Christ. 

From Moung Pai’s we went to Ko Bo’s 
house, a distinguished Paramat, with 
whom we had had repeated conversations, 
But the pride of position, his love for 
‘the praise of men more than the praise 
of God,” will, I fear, be his ruin. His 
wife is much nearer the kingdom of 


heaven. 
Laying up Merit. 


In the evening a number of interesting 
persons came in, among whom were Ko 
Shway Noo and Oo Hmaing, before men- 


tioned, both of whom asked for books; a 
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sister of Ko Myat Poo, likewise, and her 
son, Who seemed interested, particularly 
the mother, who professes to be waiting 
the movements of an older sister, a person 
of much influence and with whom we 
have had much conversation. She is in- 
telligent, lias laid up much merit, saying 
with emphasis to me one day, that she 
had been nine times to worship Shway 
Dagong, and | am afraid will fail of sal- 
vation, because of 
works. 


her so called 
think, 
would be glad of her conversion, and 
would he ready at onee to follow her. 
She seemed desirous, too, that her son 
should believe. 


The younger sister, | 


When nearly all had retired, two men 
“ume in, one of whom was called by the 
other ** Teacher A,’ and were evidently 
desirous of conversation, Ko Shway A 
and myself were both tired, and, expect- 
ing to be up and on our way home before 
daylight in the morning, were quite will- 
ing to retire also; but remembering it 
might be the only opportunity with them, 
we continued, for an hour longer, dis- 
coursing on the nature of the gospel and 
the hopelessness of relying on Baddhisim 
“Teacher A” 
seemed evidently enlightened by the con- 
versation, and begged a book, to read 
more carefully of these things after our 
departure, 

21. 
light and in a thick fog for San yuay, 
which we reached about 7, A. M. 


for future happiness. 


Monday. 


Left Thongzai before 


Not far from the kingdom of God. 

We look back on this visit to Thongzai 
with heartfelt gratitude to God for the 
favorable opportunities which He gave us 
to make known the truth, for the many 
who heard it with great particularity, 
and for the attention with which it was 
listened to. 


The results of our visit we 


commend to God. The converts, six in 
number, have been strenkthened by it. 
There is a much better understanding 
than formerly of the nature of Christian- 
ity, and of the fallacies of Buddhismy and 
there are evident indications that there is 


a number of persons not far from the 
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kingdom of God. One woman, To am 
told, a daughter of Mah Luinsee, aban- 
doned her design of building a pagoda, 
for whieh the bricks had been collected 
The latter she 
dismissed with a present of five rupees 
and a native blanket, and said she would 


sell the bricks—all in consequence of what 


and the masons called. 


she had been listening to. 


Difficulties of Buddhism. 


One of the considerations which we 
ke pt constiuntly before the people, to 
break, if possible, their hold on their an- 
cestral religion, was that, according to 
the teaching of their own books, whatever 
might be the rewards of merit awaiting 
them, it is impossible to eseape the pun- 
ishiment due to their sins, their own god, 
after millions on millions of years of suf- 
fering for his sins, when now on the very 
borders of perfection, having spent eighty 
thousand yeurs in hell, for some compara. 
tively trifling offence. "This consideration 
often seemed to startle the hearers; but 
the fret is so familiar to them, that they 


could not deny the application themselves, 


often adding, Gaudama suffered 
vighty thousand years, there is, of course, 


We 


urged them, therefore, to consider what 


ho computing what awaits us."’ 


they would gain by adhering to their an- 
cestral religion, even with all their merit, 
While Christ was able to bestow on them 
forgiveness and immediate  blessedness, 
never to be commingled With mine ry. O 
that the Spirit of God would breathe on 
the people. 

22.—Taking leave of Ko Myat Poo and 
the other converts who had accompanied 
us, we left by boat to descend the river, 
and in three days reached Rangoon, hav- 
preached on the Way at the villages of 
Meenin, Hlaisaik, Alainglai and a small 
place at the mouth of the Pouktan creck. 


Trip up the Pegu River. 


After my return from Thongzai, on the 
Sth of March, I left home again for a trip 
up the Pegu river, to visit villages on the 
Pagan toung creck, and was absent five 


days. It isa region of Talings, and al- 
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though we preached to many, and were 
for the most part civilly received, we could 
not but be reminded by what we saw that 
they have the name of being a hard, blind- 
ed, bigoted people. Yet from among 
them, too, God has chosen some, we be- 
lieve, to salvation ; some who have already 
heen gathered above, some who are now 
laboring for Christ and his kingdom, and 
some, we will hope, who shall ere long he 
manifested as his people, though now the 
dupes of the demons they worship. We 
Visited seven villages, including Syriam, 
Which now contains only seventy houses, 
and is under the government of a native 
official, who is zealous for the religion of 
his fathers. 


Tour in the Dallah District. 

On the Mth of March, again left 
home toattend the meeting of the Maubee 
Association, to which the chureh in Ran- 
It was held in the Dallah 
district, at a Karen village called Tha-bai- 
pyee. 


goon hn loners, 


We stopped on our way at two 
Villages, Tau-ba-lwai and Day-da-rai, in 
both of which we were well received, and 
distributed some books. After the meet- 
ing of the Association, we extended our 
journey farther toward the south, to I’yah- 
pong, at which place, and Kyaik-lat and 
Kwin-pouk, and several others, we had 
very good opportunities of preaching both 
to priests and people, and distributed a 
number of books to such as seemed to 
prizethem, At Pyahpong, in particular, 
Where wespent the Sabbath and a part of 
Monday, we were greatly pleased, both 
on account of the mumber and candor of 
those who heard, and of the interest man- 
ifested to learn more particularly of the 
doctrine of Christ. 

In this trip we were oceupied ten days, 
and returned home feeling that this is of 
all others the kind of work needed for this 
people. They are shrouded in’ the dark- 
ness of error, in which they must inevita- 
bly perish, unless some go to them and 
convince them of that error and persuade 
them to avail themselves of the salvation 
which Christ has prepared. But O, how 
few there are to do this work! The Lord 
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of the harvest send laborers into his har- 
vest, and on those laborers and on the be- 
nighted people pour out his Holy Spirit, 
that the word preached may hecome light, 
and he clothed with quickening to many 
souls. This we feel to be the only hope 


for this people. 
Baptisms at Rangoon. 


April 14.—The native pastor, Ko En, 
and a young man, Moung Myat Then, 
who has accompanied me in my tours the 
keason now nearly past, have just left for 
Thongzai, the place where so many en- 
couraging signs appeared on my visit in 
I cannot but hope that they 
will he permitted to gather in some good 


Kelbruary. 


fruit there. Here in Rangoon, three 
young men have been received for hap. 
tism, two of them workmen in Mr. Ran- 
ney’s printing office, and the other, a son 
of Moung Thetman, of Donabew, an as- 
sistant under br. Crawley’s charge. 

28.—The three young men were bap- 
tized on the 17th inst. 


MAULMAIN KAREN MISSION. 


LETTER PROM MR. HIBBARD. 


Association at Dongyan. 

Maulmain Karen Jungle, Feb. 25, 1859. 
— After bidding adieu to the home-hound 
ones* Sabbath evening, [ returned with 
the pilot to Amherst and slept in my boat. 
About midnight we started for Maulmain, 
and arrived there just at break of day. 
That day (Monday) made preparations 
for attending the Association, and for 
making a tour among the churches. The 
next day, about 1 o'clock, I left the city 
in the mission boat with Dr. and Mrs, 
Wade, for Dongyan, and slept at night in 
the house of an old acquaintance of mine, 
a Taling poongyee. Dr. Wade and my- 
self were there two years ago on our way 
to Dongyan. This time he hesitated a 
little, when he learned that there was a 
mamma in our company, but afterwards 

* Mr. Hibbard and children embarked for 
the United States at the above date, and ar- 
rived at Boston July 27. 
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gave permission. This house, however, 
is only oceupied temporarily, as he is 
building a new and large kyoung. 

The next day, Wednesday, Feb. 9, brn. 
Haswell and Bennett having arrived at 
the kyoung, we all rode over to Dong- 
yan, about six miles, in the clephant sleds. 
We have sledding here, though no snow. 
It was in the middle of the day and very 
hot. 
ciation, preparatory for work on the mor- 
row. The rest of the evening was occu- 
pied in prayer, and remarks by the chair- 
man. 

On Thursday, Dr. Wade preached the 
Association sermon in Karen. 


At evening we organized the Asso- 


On Friday 
br. Bennett preached in Burmese. Rey. 
Sau Pah-poo also preached in Pwo Karen. 
The fourteen churches, including the 
two Burmese and one English, were all 
represented by delegates. The whole at- 
tendance, including the members at Dong- 
yan, was about 600 souls. 


Progress and State of the Churches. 


The progress of these churches, [ mean 
the Karen, is not very marked—hardly 
perceptible from year to year. It is very 
much like the hour hand of your watch ; 
you can only make sure that it moves by 
observing its position at different periods 
of time. And 
sometimes, perhaps | should say generally, 
Extend the 
observation over a half dozen years, and | 
can no longer doubt that there is progress. 
The baptisms were thirty-one, about four 


So with these churches. 


a year is too short a period. 


per cent. on the whole membership. This 
is certainly a small per centage. One 


hopeful feature, however, is that a num- 
ber of these new converts are from among 
the heathen and heads of families who, in 
the persons of their children and relatives, 
give promise of other additions. But sev- 
eral candidates are awaiting the visit of 
an ordained pastor or missionary in order 
to receive baptism. 


Low State of Education. 


One of the most discouraging features 
is the want of interest taken in education. 
The vis inertize to be moved here is very 
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great. A great many of the adult 
members are unable to read: and, what 
is worse, they do not seem to think it any 
great disadvantage to them. In order, if 
possible, to start the wheels a little faster 
in this direction, this subject was brought 
up for discussion in the Association, and 
it was proposed to employ well-trained 
teachers and get up a higher class of 
schools in the jungle. The proposition 
was received with favor, and [hope in 
Several other 
questions were proposed by the pastors for 


due time to see it realized. 


discussion, such as, ** How long the church 
should bear with suspended members be- 
* What is to be 
done when a husband deserts and refuses 


fore excluding them?” 


to support his family ?°? and some others, 

L improved the hours on Friday before 
dark in visiting and preaching to a heathen 
man who had requested me to do so. I 
fear he is not a very earnest inquirer, al- 
though, like many other heathen, he has 
There 
are some others whom the Christians re- 


attended most of our mectings. 


gard as more hopeful. 


Hopeful Converts and Inquirers. 


Saturday I went to Tung-per-taing, 
where I saw several of the pupils who at- 
I'wo 
of them give much promise for the future. 


tended the school in town last rains. 


One of them, [have good reason to think, 
He told ine he was 
quite decided to become a church member. 
Ile had not worked on the Sabbath sinee 
he left school—then above four months. 


has been born again. 


Another, a young man, asked for baptism 
while in town at school, but was advised 
to wait in order to see how he would 
‘run’? at home. I saw the mother of 
this last; she has professedly believed for 
several years past, but has becn waiting 
for her husband. I saw him the next 
Sunday he was at our mectings, 
and the pastor of the church, and after- 
wards he himself told me that he was now 
fully decided, and that with his wife he 
should be baptized the next Sabbath, the 
20th inst. I hope the two young men 
spoken of above will also be found worthy 


to join them. In that case there are, , 


day. 
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doubtless, now four baptized believers in 
that large heathen village, where two 
weeks ago there was not one. There are 
also other inquirers there. 


First Fruits of the Toungthoos. 


Sunday there came a Toungthoo. He 
belongs to a large village of that people, 
some miles above Dongyan. He professes 
to believe in Christ fully, and the pastor 
and others who understand Burmese say 
that he has a clear knowledge of the way 
of salvation by faith in Christ, and they 
think he is truly born again. He came 
to sce the foreign teachers, and was very 
sorry When he learned that those who un- 
derstood Burmese had returned to town. 
He said he should go down at once that 
he might talk with them, and, if they 
would receive him, should be baptized. 
He has obtained his light chiefly by read- 
ing a ** Digest of Seripture’’ in Burmese, 
Which came into his hands three years 
ago. The Karens rejoice over him greatly, 
as the first fruits from the Toungthoo 
race, 

Monday, 14.—I_ rode over to the river, 
and while waiting for my boat I resorted 
to the house of the poongyee mentioned 
above. God grant that he may listen to 
the words of truth, which [ have many 
times preached to him. 

About three o'clock my boat arrived, 
bringing a large mail, both Indian and 


American ; how weleome to the lone jun- | 


gle traveller, I need not try to tell you. 
Not a few were the tokens of love from 
Mrs. Wade, who loses no opportunity to 
minister to my comfort. 


Hope Deferred. 


From this time till the 16th in the 
night, we were toiling up the Salwen to 
K’ma-mo, near the junction of the Yun- 
salen with the last named river. Ten 
months ago, | think, I wrote that there 
Was much reason to hope great numbers 
would soon turn to the Lord in that re- 
gion; but the ingathering has not come 
yet. Four, however, of the heathen have 
been baptized, and other inquirers are 
coming into the village and building their 


houses around the chapel. According to 
the report of the assistant, there is large 
hope of an ingathering yet. May the 
good Lord speed the day. I regret that 
the lateness of the season and my plan of 
labor would not allow me to spend two 
weeks instead of two days there. As it 
was, I had to leave on the 18th, when we 
dropped rapidly down the swift current 
up which we had toiled so slowly. 


Dangers and Deliverances. 


In this part of the river there are sev- 
eral dangerous rapids—dangerous chiefly 
on account of the numerous rocks in the 
bed of the river, some lifting their heads 
high above the water, and others covered 
to a greater or less depth. Both in going 
up and coming down, we had experience 
of the tender merey of God in preserving 
us from harm. In working up one of the 
rapids with setting pol sand tow-line, an 
eddy in the stream caused by a rock seized 
upon the boat as if it were but a toy, and 
for a few minutes there was imminent 
danger of its being either dashed to pieces 
or swallowed up. 
while shooting down one of the swiftest 
rapids, the bout struck with thrilling 
foree upon one of the submerged rocks. 
Had the boat been old, or had it gone 


On our way back, 


square on, it must have gone to pieces. 
Providentially it struck side on, and the 
boat being canoe-built and strong, we 
went on unharmed and thankful; but it 
was with hearts on tiptoe that we went 
down the remainder of the rapids. And 
while [ did not forget Him in whom alone 
is safety, | found myself calculating the 
chances of escaping to the shore, should 
occasion require, by swimming. We 
reached Ka-do-ko, where is situated one 
of our churches, early in the afternoon. 
From this point I went up the river Gyne 
tu Ta-krai, by elephant, after the Sabbath 
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HENTHADA MISSION, 


LETTER FROM MR. THOMAS. 


Tour to Donabew—Baptisms. 


Henthada, Dee. 17, 1858.—On the 3d 
of this month I left for a tour of two 
weeks, on both banks of the Irrawadi, 
between this and Donabew. But owing 
to the appearance of the cholera near this 
city among our members, I returned after 
an absence of a week, but not until after 
I had finished my work on the eastern 
bank of the Irrawadi. Since my return 
until now, about a week, I have been by 
the dead and dying, and trying to comfort 
the afflicted. 

In my last tour, I had the pleasure of 
finding all the former converts firin, while 
thirteen more were baptized by me that 
week. In regard to four of this number, 
let me copy from my journal. 

* Dec. 3.—After having dropped down 
the Irrawadi an hour, I have come toa 
small village of Pwo Karens on the east- 
ern bank. 
here. 


All are not strangers to me 
I had before seen an aged man 
from this place, and been struck with his 
true Christian appearance. He has been 
a professed Christian for more than a 
year. Not only so, but his wife, his two 
daughters and their husbands are of the 
same mind and heart. During the day I 
have had several meetings, have examined 
and haptized four of the household ; and 
have just administered the sacrament to 
this little new church of Jesus. 


The Mutward and the Spiritual. 


The house in which we have met is a 
frail building. It stands far up from the 
ground, as if upon stilts; and so few and 
small are the posts, that all our move- 
ments cause the house to tremble, much 
like the nest of a hanging bird. On as- 
cending the stairs, (a rude pole with 
notches cut in one side,) I was pleased to 
see how carefully and prominently the old 


man had stored his books. A board about 


ten inches square is suspended from the 
roof, with small strings, or strips of bark 
of a tree, upon which are portions of the 
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Scriptures and hymn books in Pwo Ka- 
ren, and some dozen small books and 
tracts in Burmese. I have increased 
their library by a New Testament and 
In 
breaking bread to the church, our furni- 
ture was of a piece with the house. 1 
rolled up my mattrass for a chair; a cov. 


Digest of Seripture in Burmese. 


ered basket, over which I spread a white 
cloth, served us for a table; while the 
wine was poured from the bottle in which 
it was purchased. Yet even here we have 
had intercourse with Heaven, and sweetly 
communed with the humble followers of 
Jesus. 

There is here a readiness to listen on 
the part of the heathen, which gives us 
reason to hope that the church in Tau- 
hin-gyoung will not always remain so 
small as it now is. Pray for these con- 
verts and for your brother in’ the gospel, 


The Cholera—Tour northwest of Henthada. 


Jan. 5, 1859.—I1 wrote on the 17th of 
December, that T had been detained in 
town by illness among the Christians 
near the city. But even then the chol- 
era had subsided, and so had the fears 
of the Christians. 1 had also perform- 
ed another sad duty, so common among 
missionaries of late. I bade adieu to 
Mrs. Crawley and her three children, 
who left Henthada on the 17th of Decem- 
ber, expecting soon to take ship for the 
United States and Nova Scotia. Br. 
Crawley went with them to make arrange- 
ments for their voyage in Maulmain. 

On the 18th, early in the morning, I 
set out on a longer tour to the west and 
north-west of this city. I started with 
one erdained man, and several 
helpers. 


native 
We went directly west, until 
we arrived among the smaller Yoma hills. 
At that point we parted. Totah, with 
an escort, went over the mountains, while 
I, with the rest of the company, went 
north at the foot of the mountains, until 
we reached a point almost to the extreme 
north of this district. Then I turned to- 
ward the Irrawadi, and returned to Hen- 
thada city among the Karens of the plains. 


Thus we visited nearly all the Karens 
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north-west of this point. We left home 
with the determination not to pass a vil- 
lage of Karens, but to stop and preach to 
all who would listen. 

This has been a hard tour. My feet 
have been wet almost daily, and some 
days | have been wet nearly all over. My 
very first night out, T stopped in a small 
village of Karens, in whose houses there 
was no place for me to stop, and hence | 
was glad to find a cart which served me 
as a house and bedstead. 

Baptism of Fifty Converts—Sabbath Em- 
ployments. 

But my trials have not been half so 
great as my joys; for [ have seen the 
glory of God among the heathen. We 
administered the sacrament to nine 
churches, and baptized fifty converts on 
this one tour, Anew church was formed 
onthe Arracan side of the mountains, and 
an assistant established in a new place on 
this side of the hills. I will state how I 
spent ny first Sabbath. 

** Layneyetnah, Dee. 21.—Arose early 
and conducted a prayer meeting at sun- 
rise. | then went out into the village, 
and enjoyed much freedom in urging sev- 
eral of the head men to beeome the disei- 
ples of Christ. Immediately after break- 
fast, we set out for the place of mecting, 
as it had beenarranged to meet where the 
most of the members reside. Onour way 
we passed two villages of Karens and 
Burmans. Stopped and preached at the 
latter place twenty minutes. at first 
spoke in Karen, but as my audience were 
half Burmans, | finished my discourse in 
Burmese. When I had finished, several 
Burmans were all ready to enter into dis- 
cussion, But | had no more time to 
spare, and so passed on. T like this way 
of doing things, as few men are benefitted 
by argumentation. 

When Larrived at the place of meeting, 
I was weary; but I had now found a vil- 
lage, most of whose inhabitants are Chris- 
tians, while more than twenty were young 
converts. To meet such a company, all 
waiting to listen to the Word of God, is 
enough to banish all weariness, and to fill 
one’s soul with devout praise. IT hada 


hallowed season in preaching the Word. 
But my work was not yet done. Imme- 
diately after service, I was visited by a 
Burmese revenue officer, a land-measurer, 
to whom I spoke many words. Then 
came that very responsible service, exam- 
ining candidates for baptism. Fifteen 
were received. Among these was an old 
man Who was so bowed down with the 
weight of years that he did not dare to 
be bent backwards in baptism, though he 
wished to be baptized. I told him to 
have no fear, as I had sometimes baptized 
aged people fuce downwards. Hence the 
baptisin fell to my lot. It was a season 
long to be remembered. The native pas- 
tor, Totah, performed the most of the 
services at the sacrament, yet I am too 
much fatigued to sleep.” 


Additional Baptisms. 

The church L founded last year at 
Padinggyoun has heen doubled during 
the year. At this time, twelve were add- 
ed by baptism. At Leppengwen, the lit- 
tie church of ten members has remained 
firm until now, but to our sorrow we find 
two of them now cating to the supposed 
authors of disease.* We hope they will 
repent, but have now set them aside. At 
Mahthah, a new, important family has 
been added to the chureh, while others 
are ** almost persuaded.” 

Kyo free, Dee. 50.—On arriving here, 
I found Totah had returned from the 
other side of the hills. He had baptized 
and administered the sacrament to a new 
church of twelve members. There are 
with me to-day three of the native preach- 
ers who came up from Tavoy. These, 
with some from three churches, in various 
directions, were present. So ourmeetings 
have been large. Four only have been 
baptized, yet the new converts are nearly 
twenty in number, We think they had 
hetter wait, and ** bring forth fruits meet 
for repentance,’” ere they are baptized. 

Refreshing Reminiscences. 

31.—A most solemn and delightful 


mecting thisevening. It is ** New Year's 


* Making a feast to imaginary beings— 
manes of their deceased friends. 
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e meet from all quarters— 
> Here we meet fi ll t 


and in this place—the place where our 
first converts arose. All these circum- 
stances, coupled with the fact that one of 
the Tavoy brethren read and judiciously 
remarked upon an appropriate passage of 
Scripture, conspired to render the meeting 
one of special interest. He read 1 Thes. 
2: 1. ‘Ye, yourselves, brethren, know 


eve.” 


our entrance in unto you, fhat it was not 
in vain.”? Those words aided in bringing 
up before us all the scenes of the past four 
years, since our entrance among this peo- 
ple. We rehearsed our trials and joys, 
we spoke of our hopes and fears; and on 
this,eve of the new year, commended our- 
selves and the cause anew to Christ. This 
was my first real conference meeting 
among the Karens. One spoke after 
another, showing how God had increased 
our number from this one man to upwards 
of eight hundred baptized believers! We 
sang our closing hymn at a late hour of 
the evening ; but still none seemed inclined 
to leave the spot. ‘It is good to be 
here. 


Church at Krukatoo. 


Saturday evening, Jan. 1, 1859.— After 
preaching by the way, we arrived in Kru- 
katoo, seven miles from the city, this af- 
ternoon. This is the second church which 
we saw raised up in this mission. Its 
members have been sorely tried during 
the past few weeks. The cholera has car- 
ried off three of its members, two of whom 
were as pillars in the church. Others 
were near the grave, but have recovered. 
Ilowever much we may have complained 
in our hearts, this evening we felt only 
like praising God for his goodness. Dur- 
ing the sermon there were but few dry 
eyes. God has afflicted and also blessed 
this church. All now living are firm in 
the faith, while three new families stand 
ready to be baptized on the morrow. 
Karen Girls’ School---One Hundred Karens 

baptized. 

Yesterday morning I reached home and 
found Mrs. T. with her little boy, alone 
in the mission station. Yet she has not 
had time to be lonely, as the house is con- 
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stantly visited by Karens from every part 
of the jungles. Mrs, 'T. has administered 
to the wants of these, besides instructing 
her school of Karen girls, which now 
numbers nearly thirty pupils. 

Feb. 10.—In a day or two more Tam 
intending to proceed to Byuyah, where 
will be holden our annual Association, 
When T shall return T hope to give you a 
report of our mission with an account of 
my recent tour to the Tharrawadi district. 
Tam not yet in possession of all our sta- 
tistics. But I know that over a hundred 
Karens, and five or six Burmans have been 
baptized during the past four months. 


TOUNGOO MISSION, 
LETTER FROM DR. MASON, 
Visit North and East of Toungoo. 


Karencedom, Jan. 4, 1850.—On_ the 
north, with God's help, we have pushed 
up our outposts beyond the regions of the 
Bghai proper to a people speaking another 
dialect, and within two days’ walk of the 
Red Karens, On the east, we have passed 
through the pure Bghais to a people 
speaking a mixture of dialects, and so 
near the Red Karens that the people began 
to give as a reason for not receiving the 
gospel that they feared the Red Karens, 
because they dwelt in their country. No 
assistant dared to go among them alone, 
lest he should be sold into slavery; and 
though Quala had made a hurried visit in 
the train of the Commissioner, yet he gave 
a very discouraging account of them, 
owing to his being unable to communicate 
with the people; and no effort bad been 
made for them during the two years which 
had elapsed since that visit. 

If the gospel was to be extended to the 
‘* regions beyond,”’ our next step was into 
the Red country. So I determined to 
take it, and hired two or three elephants 
for a month’s journey thither, as the Ka- 
rens told me, and another returning. 

I could not expect to pay all my ex- 
penses from the appropriation made by 
the Executive Committee ; but there were 
two hundred thousand Karens without 


. 
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the means of salvation, while all the Ka- 
rens in the Tenasserim provinces amount 
to only twenty thousand, and there are 
probably not more than thirty thousand 
in Toungoo, two-thirds of whom are al- 
ready a Christian population, 

So, believing that my expenses would 
be met, T left Toungoo on the first day of 
December, and had not been many days 
on the way when a letter from Judge 
Wylie overtook me, saying, * T send you 
a treasury draft for three hundred rupees 
for the Red Karens, for you to apply as 


you choose. Thus the Lord provided. 


Favorable; Reception. 


T reached the capital of the Saubwa 
Kepho on the twentieth day after leaving 
home, of which fifteen only were travel- 
ling days, and with elephants lightly 
loaded it may be made in ten or eleven, 
I was agreeably disappointed in the peo- 
ple, and most agrecably disappointed in 
my reception, which has been much more 
favorable than my most sanguine expec- 
tations. At my first interview with the 
Saubwa, he expressed a strong desire to 
have all his people learn to read, promised 
to build a zayat for a school and worship 
in his own village, and a dwelling house 
for myself; earnestly requesting me to 
come and make my home with him.  Be- 
fore I left, he publiely declared that all 
would learn to read ; and when they could 
read and understand God's command- 
ments, they would all abandon their 
practices of offering to evil spirits, and 
conform their lives to the requirements of 
the Bible. 1 left three young teachers 
dwell- 


with him, to whom he gave a 
ing house near his own residence, in 
which, for the present, they could both 
live and have a school, 

We can hardly value such concessions 
without realizing that he is the arbiter of 
life and death over all the western Red 
Karens, amounting to at least fifty thou- 
sand, and before the eastern section was 
wrested from him through an artful Bur- 
mese refugee prince, he was the sole ruler 


of all the Red Karen country. He has | 
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out the borders of his country, Bghai and 
Sgau, and has carried his depredations 
down into the province of Toungoo. For 
him to receive the gospel was more than 
the Christians could dare to hope ; yet at 
parting the old man renewed his declara- 
tions, promised me if T would come again, 
as I promised, to build me a good house, 
as well as a zayat, asked to shake hands, 
which he did in a most feeling manner, 
and then rubbed his forehead on my hand 
as indicative of his submission to all my 
wishes. 

[regret to add that while I was there, 
a war broke out between the western and 
eastern Red Karens, which occupies the 
attention of all the people just now; but 


| as the Saubwa is the ally of the English, 


it is hoped they will take it up and bring 
it to a speedy termination. 
GERMANY. 
JOURNAL OF J. BLENNER, FRANKFORT ON THE 
MAINE. 


January, 1859.—My labors in and 


_ around Frankfort continue to be blessed. 


The difficulties I have to contend with 
here are different from those L meet with 
in the country ; in the country it is indif- 
ference to religion, and in Frankfort op- 
position to it that has to be overcome. 


Defective Views of Truth. 


In the early part of this month I paid 
many Visits in Frankfort. Among others 
I called on a gentleman of good standing, 


who had expressed a desire to see me. 
**T have read much,” said this gentle- 
man, ‘about pietism; but a genuine pi- 
etist never came in my way, or | should 
long since have investigated the possibility 
of any man really believing these doctrines 
of which so much is written. [hear you 
are an arch-pietist, sir, and shall be glad 
of a little conversation.’’ Soon we were 
earnestly discussing the subject, but no 
sooner had I asserted the entire ruin of 
man in the fall, when Mr. —— said, 
** That is a fundamental point on which 


been the terror of all the Karens through- | we differ. I maintain that the term ‘sin- 
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ner’ admits of many modifications; all 
men are not equally bad.”’ “In the ex- 
ternal form of sin,’’ I replied, ** there are 
indeed differences, and some are more fla- 
grant in the eyes of men than others ; but 
God, who regards the heart, declares that 
out of it proceeds all that is evil, and thai 
every human heart is capable of the same 
wickedness, if not restrained by the grace 
of God.”’ 
strained This question introduced the 
subject of God's sovereignty. It would 
not be to edification to repeat all that was 
said. 

Mr. ——, who seemed to have been 
impelled by more than mere curiosity to 


**Then why are not all re- 


have the conversation with me, opposed 
all my statements as long as he could. 
At length he said, ‘1am by no means 
convinced yet; but our conversation has 
sufficiently interested me to induce me to 
examine these matters further.*’ At Mr. 

’s request, I next day sent hima 
Bible. 

Other persons with whom I conversed 
were less candid in the estimate they 
formed of religion. 
they said, suited them best, as it admitted 


Their religion, as 


of their living according to their inclina- 
tion, without excluding them from heaven; 
while my religion, as was well known, 
involved so many commands and prohibi- 
tions, as to deprive life of every pleasure. 
I sought to prove that the latter is not 
the case, and as regards the former— 
praise of a religion which grants unlimited 
license—I doubted whether it merited the 
name. I sought to impress upon all those 
with whom I came in contact, that it will 
profit a man nothing, though he gain the 
whole world, if he lose his own soul. 

In February, I turned my steps toward 
the country, to the mountain districts of 
the Spessart. 
who accompanied me not in vain. 


My guide was a smith, 
We 
conversed on the one great object of life. 
My companion was greatly interested, 
and long after I could have found my own 
way, he was still with me. In return for 
his services I gave him a Testament and 
books, which were received with tears of 


joy. 
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India and Germany. 


In proceeding toward the first village 
of the Spessart, I meta party of people 
dressed in holiday costume. On inquiry 
[ found they had been attending a mis- 
sionary festival, at which a missionary, 
who had labored fourteen years in India, 
had given appalling accounts of the state 
of the heathen, and had described their 
moral and religious condition as far be- 
hind that of his audience. 1 concurred 
in the opinion that the inhabitants of 
Germany, having the Bible, have great 
advantages over the heathen ; but I could 
not but point out the equally sunken con- 
dition of our population, and that idolatry 
does not consist merely in bowing down 
tu stone. My hearers accompanied me a 
long time; my words, though new, were 
not opposed by them. Several confessed 
that although they had attended to some 
external forms of religion, they had never 
thought of applying the precepts of the 
Suflicient 
was, I trust, said, to convince all who 
listened that there is but one name by 


sible to their every day life. 


Which men can be saved, and that with- 
out faith in Christ, Germans as well as 
Hindus must be eternally lost. In the 
meanwhile, the Schwarzenfels had been 


ascended, and our roads separated. 
Swearer Reproved. 


My next conversation was with a cow- 
to the 


Is 


herd, who was driving his cows 
meadows amid terrible oaths. It 
tomary here to bid every body ** good 
day ;"’ but I did not salute the swearing 
man, and hoped thus silently to reprove 
him. I attained my object fully; for 
scarcely had IT passed him when he ex- 
claimed, ** cood day, I suppose, need not 
be offered.”’ 


the reason for my silence. 


Then I stood still, and gave 
The man was 
quite amazed; he had cursed and sworn 
all his life ; why had nobody reproved him 
before? he asked. 


sider the reproof now given him as sent 


I advised liim to con 


by God, who desired him to turn from his 
evil ways unto himself, the Saviour of 
men. The poor man seemed much affect- 
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ed,and promised to read the tracts I gave 
him. 


Favor of persons in Office, 


At O. IT was well received by the hurgo- 
master, who favors our views; but can- 
not, as he says, ‘in his position,’* leave 
the church. This gentleman has, how- 
ever, exerted his influence in introducing 
me to several respectable families in O. 
With these [ had much pleasant religious 
My efforts to exalt the Word 


of God in their estimation have been sue- 


intercourse, 
cessful. Instead of referring constantly 
to some learned divine or other, ++ What 
saith the Lord?’ is made to decide all 
doubtful questions. 

On this tour I visited many preaching 
stations. The friends were, as ever, de- 
lighted to see a brother in Christ come to 
dispense the word of life to them. Every- 
where T found the work of the Lord pros- 
pering. [could not but rejoice even in 
observing how much good may be effected 
by the faithful testimony of God's people 
to the truth, accompanied by a consistent 
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life and conversation. 
Prince of Hesse. 


One day I met the 
He was hunting, and [ 


' had unknowingly entered the preserves. 
| Suddenly the party was before me ; several 


servants were coming up to tell me speed. 
ily to retire; but at the Prince’s direction 
I was told to continue my way. 
near the Prince. 


passed 
Ile returned my saluta- 
tion with a kindly smile. Earnestly [ 
offered a petition for the salvation of our 
sovereign. 


Happy Contrast. 


At B., where only a year ago I was lit- 
erally stoned, and obliged to flee from the 
place, we have now seven brethren. I 
preached twice here, and although the 
services were held during the day, they 
were well attended. Several inquirers 
remained for conversation; among them 
some who last year were among my per- 
Truly the Lord has all hearts 
in his hand ; to Him be all the glory. 

On my return to Frankfort, I found 
abundant work. 


secutors. 


Our meetings are well 
attended, and the Lord is adding to our 
number such as shall be saved. 


MISCE 


TOUR TO JAPAN BY DR. MACGOWAN, 

It was stated in the Magazine for June, p. 
17%, that Dr. Macgowan, of the Ningpo Mis- 
sion, left Ningpo en route for the United States, 
in Nov., 1858. On reaching Shanghai, a pas- 
sage was kindly offered him to the empire of 


Japan. Embracing so favorable an opportu- 
nity, he furnished himself with tracts and 
books, and sailed for Nagasaki. 


Nagasaki, Feb, 24, 1859.—I gladly 
postponed my departure for the West, to 
avail myself of an opportunity of visiting 
How the 
intelligence of the consummation by Har- 


these isles of the rising sun.* 


ris of the work commenced by Perry has 
heen received at home, we have not yet 


heard. It has doubtless served to create 


* Dr. Macgowan was presented with a pas- 
sage to and from Shanghai by T. Walsh, Esq., 
of New York and Shanghai. 


an interest in this country among all 
whose hearts are set upon the extension 
of missions to the heathen. 
account of the earliest missionary visit to 


To such, 2 


Japan will he acceptable, however meagre 
it may prove. A residence of five weeks 
only imperfectly qualifies one to impart 
information ; yet the result of my obser- 
vations may not for that cause be with- 
held, there being at present no other 
means of forming opinions on the pros- 
pects of the missionary enterprise in this 
country. 

tefraining from a description of this 
beautiful harbor and the city that over- 
looks it, from notices of the productions 
of the place, from accounts of the man- 
ners of the people, and from remarks on 
the history, politics and religion of the 


~ 
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land, I restrict myself to points having a 
direct bearing on the subject before me, 
which involves, however, a consideration 
of some of these, as well as a portion of 
personal narrative. 

Japanese Surveillance. 


There is that in the government of 
Japan, which offers obstacles to the spread 
of Christianity, such as finds no parallel 
IT allude 


to the system of espionage, which is here 


in history, ancient or modern. 


earried to such a degree of perfeetion as 
to defy any attempts of a suspected per- 
son to move without the knowledge of 
the rulers, who at the same time have the 
power of rendering nugatory the slightest 
approach towards proselytism. Those 
who have observed the missionary efforts 
most perseveringly made by Protestant 
and Romish missionaries at Loochoo, will 
be able to appreciate the position of a 
missionary in Japan, where the same 
masterly passive resistance can, and, for 
a time at least, will be maintained, baf- 
fling every movement toward the commu- 
nication of truth. 

With the power, they possess the will 
necessary to prevent the entrance of 
Christianity. The cause of their hostility 
is so well known that its discussion may 
be omitted. Few need to be informed 
that this was once a Christian city; it 
was, 80 to speak, born Christian. The 
dissensions and rancors of the Romish 
church, generally so well kept under by 
its central despotism, here had full play, 
to their own and their neophytes’ cost. 
Since the cruel persecution, borne with 
much constancy, which exterminated 
Christianity, there has been fostered 
against it the most perfect hatred. 

Trampling on the Cross. 

A few days since, occurred the anni- 
versary on which took place the tramp- 
ling on the cross—a brass plate, repre- 
senting the crucifixion, being carried by 
he street officers to every house, to be 
trampled upon by every inmate. This is 
the second or third year of its suspension ; 
but the Chinese say that in the annual 
enrolment every one is required solemnly 


[Septem! er, 


to abjjure Christianity. Japanese tell me 
that is not the case; yet the spirit of it 
undoubtedly exists, as my experience at- 
tests, 

Japanese Pupils. 

I have under instruction a class of 
young wen, members of the Japan Chi- 
nese guild, that is, persons who have 
heen educated as interpreters of Chinese ; 
they were solicitous of learning English, 
and have made such progress in this short 
time as to show that they will suceced 
without further aid, even in fitting them- 
They 
come to me every morning, and in the af- 


selves as interpreters of English. 


ternoons T meet them at the guild. Chi- 
nese is our medium of communication, 
and by it we have kept up a very friendly 
communication, Tt is hardly necessary 
to add that this was with the approbation 
of government, obtained by special re- 
quest of the young officers—all of the 
double sword class, 

As soon as they wereable to spell a few 
words, I presented each of them with 
copies of the New Testament in English 
and Chinese, which they gladly accepted, 
for the use the volumes would be in the 
acquisition of ourlanguage .Understand- 
ing Chinese perfectly, they could thereby 
get at much of the meaning of the Eng- 
lish version of the sacred volume. But 
as nothing could be done without permis- 
sion of the governor, hor even spoken 
without his knowledge, his assent to the 
aceeptance of the books was necessary. 
Assent was refused. My class would 
have perilled their lives by retaining a 
page of the New Testament, a work ex- 
pressly prohibited by name. The Serip- 
tures were all returned to me, but copies 
of the newspaper that I had published in 
Chinese at Ningpo, and had given away, 
were retained and sought for with avidity. 
A certain amount of religious matter will 


be tolerated in a book, if it abounds with ° 


what they consider useful knowledge, and 
if the religious matter cannot be expur- 
gated. 
Japanese Books. 
I spent several hours daily in a book- 
shop, where several curious things turned 


= 


up. One of these afforded me, I confess, 
some gratification ; it was the re-publica- 
tion, by the late prince of Satzuma, of 
my book on the Law of Storms. Persons 
who, like M. Hue, are guiltless of pub- 
lishing anything in Chinese, and therefore 
beyond reach of criticism, have sneered at 
the literary productions of Protestant 
Now I 


submit, that if our books are as defective 


missionaries, my own included. 


in style as has been represented, the Jap- 
anese Would not re-publish them ; at least 
it may be supposed that they were worth 
reading. There are probably few if any 
books published by missionaries in China 
on secular atliirs, that have not been re- 
published by the knowledge-loving Jap- 
The largest work of the kind is 
from the pen of the senior missionary in 


anese, 


China, Dr. Dridgman—a_ geographical 
and statistical account of America issued 
To that book the 
Japanese are indebted for their knowl- 
edge of our country—a knowledge so pre- 


some twenty years ago. 


We now see 
Those who think 
that nosort of truth except that contained 


cise as to excite surprise. 
how they obtained it. 


in Holy Writ should be given to the 
heathen by missionaries, will think Dr. 
B.'s geography has done no good, I 
think otherwise. 
affirming that it contributed to prepare 


I have no grounds for 


the way for a favorable reception to the 
United States expedition under Commo- 
dore Perry; but sure T am that it has 
taught them to understand and to respect 
our country, Which cannot fail to be use- 
ful to our countrymen having relations 
with this land, whether political, mercan- 
tile or missionary. 

But, to return from this digression. 
The subject was introduced to show the 
The volume 
on the Law of Storms was published at 


feeling toward Christianity. 


Ningpo with the author's name, and the 
words ** American Christian physician.”’ 
In the Japanese edition, the word * Chris- 
tian’? is omitted. That name which is 
above every name could not be printed in 
Japan, or would not when avoidable. 
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Difficulties in the Way of Evangelizing 
Japan. 

At present, then, the press can he em- 
ployed in this country only to communi- 
cate general knowledge and to dissipate 
prejudice. But some will say, ‘ diseard 
books, schools and dispensaries, and go 
directly to work, and only preach the 
gospel.”’ But what will preaching avail, 
if none are allowed to listen? A single 
address never yet sufficed for the conver- 
sion of a Pagan. Jews and nominal 
Christians have been convicted and con- 
verted by one sermon. It is by teaching 
and frequent appeals to the conscience, 
that pagans are led to the truth. One 
may preach a few moments to two or 
three Japanese, but not regularly. A 
missionary who should think that at least 
he might hope for the conversion of his 
servants with whom he labors daily and 
hourly, would find his work utterly fu- 
tile, except so far as the government saw 
fit to allow. Those who come in contact 
with foreigners are subjected to a double 
share of scrutiny. 

Trampling on the eross was only re- 
quired in this city and adjacent regions, 
where foreigners had once been. So long 
as the determination to resist Christian 
aggression exists, the authorities will re- 
quire a frequent renunciation of Christi- 
anity from all who come in contact with 
us. The missionary’s servant could be 
required every Monday morning to wor- 
If he hesitated, he would soon 

Apostolic examples do not 
apply here. The apostles never had to 
contend against an omniscient mundane 
power. 

If, in view of all this, (and the picture 
is underdrawn,) you ask ‘* What of the 
night?’ reply—‘* The morning light is 


ship idols. 


be missing. 


breaking.”’ There are agencies at work 
which shall ere long dissipate the gross 
darkness. 

Japanese Character. 

The most remarkable feature in Japan- 
ese character is imitativeness, which eon- 
trasts strongly with Chinese conceited- 
ness, They are anxious to adopt the arts 
and sciences of foreigners. Wanting in 
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originality, their religion is from India 
and their philosophy from China, whence 
also they derive their literature, to a great 
extent, employing even Chinese characters 
in preference to their own alphabetic sys- 
tem. They look to Christendom for in- 
struction in all their felt deficiencies. 
Already are they ashamed to proclaim to 
the world their opposition to Christianity. 
They officially affirm that they are not 
hostile to our religion, intimating that 
they question its adaptation to Japan. 
So solivitous are they of availing them- 
selves of western knowledge, that if we 
were to say ** You shall not have the gos- 
pel, it is too good and elevating for you,” 
they would be apt to seck it surrepti- 
tiously. The party opposed to concession 
to fureigners, opposed to the introduction 
of foreign learning, is strongly attached 
to the supreme pontiff and to the religion 
of the land. The liberals will some day 
think it desirable, as an offset to conserv- 
ative bigotry, to favor the religion and 
philosophy, as well as the arts and sei- 
ences, of the superior race. In this way, 


through the unpremeditated agency of 


some ambitious prince, if in no other way, 
the trath will be permitted to come in 
contact with error. But the more proba- 
ble, as well as the more hopeful, mode 
will be the wise, faithful and continued 
exhibition of our faith by missionaries, 
who, being ‘¢all things to gain some,” 
will begin by commending themselves to 
the governing classes through whom alone 
the people can be reached. The usual 
process must be reversed. You must work 
from above downward. At least the aris- 
tocracy must be so far favorable as to 
permit its communication to the lower 
classes. 
Moral Condition of Japan. 

You hear accounts of the paradisaical 
state of this country. Basil Iall’s hallu- 
cination about the Loochooans is being 
repeated in relation to the parent stuck. 
There is a constant tendency in travellers 
to overrate or underrate the subjects of 
their narratives; the due medium is per- 
haps not easily attainable. For a time 
you will have one-sided pictures of Japan. 


[September 
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There is so much to excite admiration in 
the prosperous appearance of the country, 
that some can sce naught but what is en- 
viable. At present foreigners can at best 
obtain but superficial views of the state of 
society. There are some broad, distine- 
tive fcatures, however, that cannot be 
mistaken, The people are unquestionably 
well to do. Intemperance and mendicity 
exist to no inconsideralle extent, although 
the contrary has been affirmed, and licen- 
tiousness of the grossest description pre- 
vails with the consent of all classes.— 
Promiscuous public bathing of both sexes 
and extensive municipal brothels, called 
tea-houses by foreigners. indicate the state 
of morals in this respect. 

We have thus reached the ultra orient, 
and have not yet found the people to 
whom the gospel of Christ is not a bless- 
ing, even for the life that now is. The 
time has come when something must and 
will be attempted for Japan; but as wis- 
dom is not always an accompaniment of 
goudness, I do not feel sure that some 
well-meant efforts will not retard the 
work. Nowhere is it so necessary that 
weal should be tempered with discretion 
as in this land where, in the opinion of 
all, Christianity has heen tried and found 
wanting, where its introduction is looked 
upon asa dire evil. In every other land 
to which Christianity has heen presented, 
the people have been ignorant of what 
they were favoring or rejecting. The 
Japanese cannot be said to know all about 
it; but they have a general knowledge of 
it never possessed by a non-Christian peo- 
ple, and for that knowledge it would be 
well if perfect ignorance could be substi- 
tuted. Still, as [ have said, there is 
hope, so much so that it is more than 
possible that this will he, in point of time, 
the first Christian State of Asia. 

Japanese Knowledge of Language and 
Science. 

I cannot concluce without adverting to 
my class of officers, with whom, and a 
small body of physicians, | have formed 
acquaintance, or, more correctly, friend- 
ship. Lam about taking leave of them. 
A mercantile friend promises to aid them 
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in prosecuting their studies. They are 
to correspond with me in Chinese until 
they master English sufficiently. We 
have exchanged presents. I have been 
able to give them some of my children’s 
books, those excellent primers the 
like, published by the American Tract 
Society, having sent to Shanghai for them 
on failing to introduce the Seriptures. 
As the number of those who desire to ac- 
quire English is large, the works of that 
Society, those of the English Society, the 
Scientifie and Natural History volumes, 
may do great good here. They would be 
received and they should be given very 
sparingly, it being hetter to sell them. 
With the doctors there has sprung up an 
esprit du corps fecling, which a long resi- 


dence might much improve. The progress 
they have made in knowledge of our med- 
ical sciences, is astonishing. There is a 
board or academy at Jeddo, the members 
of which understand Datch eritically, so 
as to discuss points of Duteh grammar 
with natives of Holland, and to exhibit 
superior knowledge of the structure of 
the written language. 
Dutch books are being translated con- 
stantly, anc diffusing much information, 
Tt will be a great advance when they take 
to English, which must soon take place. 


The Naval Depot. 

I took much interest in the operations 
of the Dutch Naval detachment at Desi- 
ma. It consists of about thirty men, who 
are engaged as military and naval in- 
structors. ‘The physician has a class in 
Natural Science, and the engineers are 
erecting a foundry and machine-shop with 
a steam-hammer, where every thing re- 
quired for the repairs of steamers can be 
done. Already a large number of ap- 
prentices, sons of men of rank, are to be 
seen forging, filing, turning and planing 
from morning till night. In the other 
departments are taught naval and military 
manceuvres, mathematics, the Dutch lan- 
guage and general knowledge. The pu- 
pils are young men from Jeddo, of the 
highest class. 


change, of progress, sufficient in itself to 
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Here is an element of | to receive them. 
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revolutionize the country. Although re- 
ligion is discarded from their studies, the 
secular knowledge which these young men 
are acquiring will fit them to appreciate 
the advantages which would accrue from 
the introduction of the Christian religion 
into their country. These men will be 
the first to see the distinction between the 
despotic character of Romanisin, which is 
their chief detestation, and the freedom 
and elevation which the gospel bestows. 


Philosophical Toy—Russian Settlers. 


That [ have not reached Jeddo is not 
I made many efforts, tender- 
The 


government could not act without author- 


my fault. 
ing my services to the government. 


ity, and now I find myself compelled to 
return before intelligence from the north 
My intercourse with the 
The governor 


can reach me. 
officers has been friendly. 
himeclf was ill, but I met the vice-gov- 
ernor several times at the palace, and an- 
swered many questions, particularly in 
relation to China. 

It is not easy to exhibit anything new 
here; but having brought a gyroscope 
That 
curious philosophical toy attracted much 
attention, 
who will probably act on my suggestion 


with me, I succeeded in that point. 
I presented it to the governor, 


to get the Nagasaki clockmakers to con- 
struct several for presents to the mathe- 
maticians and physicians of the metropo- 
lis, to afford them an opportunity of offer- 
ing an explanation of the principles on 
which the gyroscope acts,—a matter on 
which oursavants are not inaccord. His 
Excellency sent me some presents, as did 
the interpreters, and also my medical 
brethren, to whom I gave a supply of 
quinine, At parting there was the usual 
game of oriental compliments, in which | 
was beaten, 
return, your countrymen will make you 
President of the United States !”’ 
Some of the Scriptures I brought here 
have been accepted by Russian friends 
who will, in one port or another, find 


**O you /—as soon as you 


Japanese officers who will feel at liberty 
There are several hun- 
dred Russians residing in a temple on the 
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opposite side of the harbor,—the frigate 
to which they belong requiring repairs. 
A couple of Russian gun-boats, coming 
and going, show that the northern neigh- 
bors of the Japanese mean not to be out 
of sight nor out of mind. They will leave 
their mark upon Japan. The Kurile is- 
landers have been recently Cliristianized 
by ukase. The Russians are ** Middle 
Ages” folk. They won't stand any non- 
sense in dealing with pagans. I have at- 
tended their Sabbath services, of which 
there were three, all at the same hour as 
that of the Greek church, conducted by a 
priest, chaplain, and those of the Lutheran 
and Romish churches, the adherents of 
which were few in number, the person 
highest in rank of cach faith conducting 
the service. The absence of a sermon en- 
ables me to get a clear insight into a lit- 
urgical worship. Without a sermon a 
liturgy approximates Christian worship 
to the Buddhist of some schools, and both 
You 
know, exactly as if it were a calculating 
machine, what a turn of the septenary 
period will bring up. 


are closely allied to praying wheels. 


In proportion as 
the machinery is showy and labor-saving, 
so will it be acceptable to these people. 
Romanism worked wonders; Buddhism 
worked greater wonders in this land, and 
Hellenisin is fitted almost as well to cajole 
and subdue. 

I may not appeal to you in behalf of 
this country. You are not ina condition 
to permit that enlargement of the China 
missions which they demand by their 
Yet are the churches 
fully competent not only to sustain and 
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enlarge all their missions, but to do some- 
thing for thisempire. How deplorable the 
fact that ata time when so many obsta_ 
cles to the extension of Christ's kingdom 
are being removed, our brethren should 
be consuming their time and energies on 
the machinery of missions. 

By the time that I reach my native 
land, it will be after an eighteen years’ 
absence. I am told that I shall see many 
improvements; indeed, it would seem 
that I shall be astranger at home, and 
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that the changes I shall witness will make 


ons Japan. [ September, 


my Visit rather mournful than otherwise. 
Should T find our brethren still divided in 
their counsels, I shall hie me away to 
these lands, where Christian discord is 
hushed by the tumult of those who know 
not the God of peace. 


JAPAN, 


We compile the following interesting ac- 
For. 
eign Missionary,” taken from an “Occasional 


count of Japan from an article in the 


Missionary Paper” of the Episcopal Board. 
The Christian public is looking with 
great interest to Japan. Several mission- 
ary institutions are making arrangements 
to send missionaries to this new field of 
labor. The Reformed Duateh Church ex- 
pects to send out two ministers and a 
physician, The Episcopal church trans- 
fers two ministers from Shanghai in China, 
The Old) School 


Presbyterian Church of the United States 


to Nagasaki in Japan. 


is sending out a medical missionary and 
his wife, who will probably be aceompa- 
nied by a minister and his wife from 
Ningpo. 

The empire of Japan consists of three 
large islands, lying on the eastern coast 
of Asia, between the degrees of 51 and 46 
north latitude, and stretching nearly di- 
agonally from south-west to north-east, 
These three large islands are surrounded 
by a vast number of small ones, included 
under the same nation and government, 
and, it is said, containing more than 
3,000 in their list, [or about 1,000  ae- 
cording te some authorities.] The whole 
territory thus included, we find estimated 
by different authorities from 160,000 to 
240,000 square miles. The islands are of 
such a different size and shape, and therr 
whole coasts are so indented with deep 
bays and harbors, that the difficulty of an 
accurate estimate of superficial territory 
must be very great; and actual surveys 
annot determine the question, till a far 
higher civilization is made to rule over it. 
The population of this empire, thus ex- 
tended and divided, is more than thirty 
millions ; or nearly the same as the pres- 
ent population of the United States.— 


| 

| 
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[The estimates of the population of Japan 
vary from 30,000,000 to 45,000,000, ] 
Japan was first discovered to Europe in 
the thirteenth century, by the famous 
After 
seventeen years’ absence in travelling in 


Marco Polo, a native of Venice. 


Asia, he returned in 1205, to lis home, 


and made known some of the wonderful 
things which he had seen. Among the | 
rest, was this discovery of the great island | 
of Zipango, which, he said, was cast of 
the coast of Cathay, as he called China... 
From Marco Polo's time, we hear noth- | 
ing of Japan till Ferdinand Pinto, one of 
the numerous Portuguese adventurers who 
crowded the East in the sixteenth century, | 
landed there in 1543. return led to 
the Portuguese settlement there, which | 
remained an establishment for a century. 
In 1540, they fully mixed themselves as 
residents in Japan, But mingling with 
the wars and dissensions of the people, 
and seeking, perhaps, to overturn, for 
their own control, the native govermnent 


of the land, in 1637 a decree was issued 
Not a 


Portuguese, male or female, was allowed 


for their complete banishment. 


to remain. 
tion, they were completely rooted from 
the soil, and destroyed or driven away in 
1649, | 

In 1609, the Dutch arrived as traders, | 
When the | 
contests arose with the Portuguese, they | 
gratified both their spirit of rivalry and 
their religious hostility, by taking part 
with the natives against the Portuguese, 


And after a terrific persecu- | 


and effected a settlement also. 


and were themselves the main instrument 
of their destruction in L640. 

In 1641, the Dutch were confined for 
their trade to the single harbor of Naga- 
saki, on the western coast of the island of 
Kiu Siu, and, even there, were shut up 
on a little island in the harbor, 600 ft. 
long by 240 ft. wide, called Deecima, sur- 
rounded with a high fence, forbidden to 
build any other than low bamboo houses, 
and connected with the main land by a 
single bridge, the gate of which was 
guarded by the Japanese day and night. 

The English have made repeated at- 
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people of Japan appear to have been pe- 
culiarly a frank and ingenuous people, 
hefore their bitter experience with the 
Portuguese. They welcomed the Dutch 
and English to their trade. From 1611 
to 1623, the English maintained a com- 
mercial settlement there. Butsince then, 
they never have succeeded in forming 
another. In 1673, the effort was met by 
the question from the Japanese, * Did not 
your king marry a Portuguese princess ?”’ 
And as that could not be denied, their 
entrance was prohibited, and their trade 


refused. They have repeated the attempt 


| several times since, with no better success. 


And down to the time of the successful 
Expedition from the Government of the 
United States, under Commodore Perry, 
the whole trade of Japan was in the hands 
of the Dutch, and confined to a very nar- 
row and restricted system of exchange. 
The first connection of America with 
the Japanese, was the restoration of a 
crew of shipwrecked Japanese, in 1831, 
tu China, that they might be returned to 
their own land. These men were sent 
from Macao to Nagasaki, in the ship Mor- 


rison,in 18357. But they were not suffer- 


ed to land, and the ship was driven from 


the harbor. In 1846, an unsuecessful 
expedition was conducted from the United 
States hy Commodore Biddle. Without 
accomplishing anything in the opening of 
Japan for American trade, this fleet re- 
turned. In 1840, Capt. Glyn, in the U. 
S. ship Preble, reseued some shipwrecked 
American seamen from Japan; bat wes 
forbidden to remain, or to communicate 
with the people. And thus the relations 
of the two nations remained, until Com: 
Perry’s remarkable expedition in 1852. 

The recent treaty of the United States 
with Japan, provides for the free exercise 
of the Christian religion, and for liberty 
to erect places of worship. 

Provision is made for a resident minis- 
ter at the court of Jeddo ; for the opening 


of the ports of Kanawaga, (that is, of 


Jeddo), of Nagasaki, and of Hakodadi, to 

general trade, within one year from the 

date of signature ; also, at later periods, 


tempts to gain a foothold in Japan. The 


of a port on the west coast, and of Hiojo. 
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the port of Ohosaka, while the cities of 
Jeddo and Ohosaka are also to be opened 
to trade; but for the present foreigners 
are not to be allowed to travel in the in- 
terior, with the exception of the Minister 
to Jeddo. The trade regulations and 
tariff are highly liberal ; all exports, with 
the exception of a few prohibited articles, 
are to be subject to a duty of but five per 
cent. ; imports will be charged a duty of 
twenty per cent., with certain exceptions, 
upon which only five per cent. is charged. 

Three weeks after Mr. Harris’ treaty 
was concluded, Lord Elgin arrived at Si- 
moda, When the former plated at his dis- 
position the services of Mr. Hewsken, his 
secretary and interpreter, which offer was 
availed of; and his lordship succeeded in 
making a treaty, based, to a great extent, 
upon Mr. Harris’, but with a few rather 
material modifications ; for instance, his 
lordship succeeded in having included in 
the list of articles of import, and the re- 
duced duty of five per cent., cotton and 
woollen goods ; and, it is said, that he in- 
serted a stipulation that the tariff should 
he subject to a revision at the end of five 
years, 

Prior to his lordship’s arrival, but sub- 
sequent to Mr. Harris’ treaty, the Russian 
Count Putiatine negotiated a treaty simi- 
lar to the American. 

Thus Commodore Perry was the first to 
open the so long closed portals of Japan 
to Western intercourse. 

Two vessels of the United States, the 
Powhatan and Mississippi, which had 
returned a day or two before from the 
Bay of Jeddo, lay anchored Aug. 1, 1858, 
in the harbor of Simoda, about seventy 
miles south of Jeddo. The town contains 
a population estimated at 10,000, in the 
suburbs of which rose the flag-staff of the 
Uuited States, <A little back of the flag- 
staff, which had never before been planted 
in the soil of Japan, was the house occu- 
pied by Mr. Harris, over a heathen tem- 
ple, which had just been expurgated of 
its idols for Mr. Harris’ accommodation, 
hut still, as if loth to yield their old dom- 
icil, they were planted against the walls 
around the house. Mr. Harris wished to 
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see Christian worship celebrated in his 
own house and under the American flag, 
in the firs/ instance since the flames were 
quenched, about two centuries and a half 
ago, in which tens of thousands of native 
Christian martyrs had ascended, as we 
hope, to heaven. 
ki, contains a population of at 
100,000 inhabitants. 
churches and hospitals, a college and sem- 


The city of Nagasa- 
least 
Once it contained 


inaries, one of which was for the edifea- 
tion of the sons of the nobles for the min- 
istry, so largely had Christianity tri- 
umphed in Japan. At one time there 
were 40,000 native Christians in this one 
city. 1 had even sueceeded in discovering 
the holy place of execution, called the 
Mount of the Martyrs by the historians of 
the persecution, The old prison, also, in 
which the last Christians were confined, 
and tortured, and died, as late as about 
the year L700, still remains, and I was so 
unhappt as to discover it, and examine 
it, and muse over it, still gloomy in the 
uses to Which it is devoted, but more so 
from its terrible memories. Not far from 
Nagasaki was the town of Simabara, on 
the same gulf, fortified once by a strong 
castle, in which the native Christians col- 
lected from the surrounding country, to 
the number of 36,000, driven to despera- 
tion by the persecution, and resolved to 
defend themselves as well as they were 
able, and sell their lives as dearly as pos- 
sible. They were overpowered, and not 
the 37,000 Christians. 
All these scenes were in our memories, 


one escaped of 


and almost before our eyes, although so 
many years had elapsed since the last 
These 


atrocious deeds were done about the time 


martyr ascended in the flames. 


the pilgrims planted their feet upon old 
Plymouth Rock, and Christianity died 
out here, at the very time it was planted 
there. Since that time America has be- 
come all it is in civilization, wealth, 
power, glory and religion. But in that 
long period not one effort had been made 
to re-introduce Christianity into Japan, 
with its thirty or forty millions of inhab- 
itants. No individual has ventured there ; 
no society has sent out its missionaries 
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there. Strangely our Americans were as- 
sembled in an idol’s temple to celebrate 
Christian worship for the first time since 
Christianity was extirpated by fire and 
sword; and Protestant worship for the 
first time since the advent! The Bible 
was read ; prayers were offered ; a sermon 
was preached ; and the sweet hymns of 
Zion were sung in tunes not less sweet or 
sacred, familiar to every one from child- 
hood, but never so sweet and touching as 
when sung for the first time in Japan, 
and poured out in this old heathen tem- 
ple. The sun shone out brilliantly ; all 
was hushed around, and quiet; and the 
Japanese, instead of rushing upon us with 
knives and swords, looked on the strange 
scene calmly, reverently, and with appar- 
ent interest. 


THE LANGUAGES OF INDIA, 


At the period when missionary labors 
first commenced in Hindustan, the lan- 
guages of the country were but little 
known. The Tamil, in Southern India, 
had heen acquired by the Danish mission- 
aries, by whom the Bible was translated 
and printed in 1727, being the first of the 
Indian languages in which the Word of 
God had been given. From the Seram- 
pore missionaries the learned world learn 
that very numerous dialects and tongues 
were spoken hy the people of Hindustan, 
and by them efforts were first put forth to 
ascertain their extent and character.— 
So carly as 1804 they had resolved on 
giving the Scriptures in seven of the chief 
languages of the country, and a com- 
mencement had been made with the Ben- 
gali, Urdu, Oriya and Mahratta. The 
value of the Sanscrit as the classic lan- 
guage of India, and the fountain whence 
the vernaculars of Northern India had 
been drawn, was quickly perceived, and 
Dr. Carey immediately set himself the 
task of mastering its intricacies and of 
preparing a translation of the Scriptures. 
This translation became to a considerable 
extent the model and foundation of the 
numerous versions which rapidly succeed- 
ed each other. 
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It remained, however, for modern re- 
search to arrange the numerous dialects 
and languages of the country, and by phi- 
lological considerations to determine the 
value, origin and affinities of the very nu- 
merous forms of speech with which India 
abounds. Results of the greatest interest 
have been attained, and no inconsiderable 
amount of light has been thrown upon the 
early history of the many populations 
which inhabit its plains and mountain 
fastnesses, 

Our pages are not a suitable place to 
enter upon disquisitions which, however 
important to the philologist, have no im- 
mediate bearing on missionary operations. 
We propose only to give the most recent 
conclusions to which the grammatical 
study of Indian languages has conducted 
learned men, for the better comprehension 
by our readers of the great enterprise the 
chureh of Christ has undertaken in India, 
as well as to place before them additional 
motives for exertion, when they see how 
much has already been done to plant the 
gospel in this heathen land. 

The languages of India may be divided 
into three great classes :— 

1. The languages spoken by the hill 
tribes, and supposed aborigines ; 

2. The languages akin to the Tamil ; 

3. The languages akin to the Hindi. 

This classification we adopt from the 
Deseriptive Ethnology” of Dr. Latham, 
the most recent writer on the subject. 

l. The languages spoken by the hill 
tribes and supposed aborigines. many 
parts of India the missionaries encounter 
large bodies of people, usually despised 
and treated as outcasts by the settled cul- 
tivators of the soil, who speak in tongues 
which at present are not found to assimi- 
late with either of the two great families 
which divide the population of Hindustan. 
At least fifty tribes have been enumerated. 
They are met with in the lower ranges of 
the Himalayas, amid the passes and val- 
leys of the Vindhya range, on the sides of 
the Neilgherries, and on the skirts of 
towns and villages, where they live on the 
worst of food and perform the most menial 
offices. ‘These tribes are known under the 
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names of Koles, Domes, Dungas, Gonds, 
Khongs, Santhals, Khassias, Lepchas, 
&e., in Northern India; Araans, Todar, 
Koter, Kodaga, &c., in Southern In- 
dia. In‘religion they are either pa- 
gans or imperfect Hindus; while in some 
parts of the hilly countries there are 
traces that at an unknown period the 
form of worship known in Europe as Dru- 
idical must have prevailed ; but whether 
it was the early faith of these tribes it is 
impossible to say. The most numerous 
of these people are the Kols or Coles, who 
inhabit Gondwana and the hills of the 
Vindhyan range, and are estimated to 
number from three to eight millions of 
souls. Their language seems to have no 
affinity either with the Tamil or the Hin- 
di; but very little has yet been done in 
the way of analysis. Their chicf lan- 
guages are the Santhal, Mundair, Urion, 
and the Hariya. A remarkable work of 
grace has, however, begun among the 
Coles of Chota Nagpur, through the exer- 
tions of the Rey. E. Schatz and his col- 
leagues. Some attempts to evangelize 
the Santhals have been made by the 
Baptist missionaries of Balasore; the 
Khonds have met with attention from our 
General Baptist brethren in Orissa ; and 
at Bhaugulpore the Church Mission has 
endeavored to reach the mountain tribes 
near that missionary station. A very in- 
teresting visit was paid some years ago to 
this people, from Monghyr, by the Rev. 
A. Leslie, and only the deadly nature of 
the jungles in which they dwell prevented 
the continuance of his Christian efforts, 
which promised to bear much fruit, could 
they have been persisted in. A portion 
of the New Testament has been printed in 
the Santhal language, and also in that of 
the Lepchas and Khassias of the Himalaya 
mountains. 

2. Languages akin to the Tamil.—We 
are indebted to Dr. Caldwell, a missionary 
of the Propagation Society, for our chief 
knowledge of this very important class of 
Indian languages. By him they are called 
Dravidian. The idioms comprehended 
under this title constitute the vernacular 
speech of the majority of the people of 
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Southern India. With the exception of 
Orissa, and the districts in which the 
Gujurathi and the Marathi are spoken, 
the whole country south of the Nerbudda 
river is peopled with the different branches 
of one and the same race, speaking differ- 
But 
traces of the language are met with in 


ent dialects of the same language. 


some tribes inhabiting the Rajmahal hills. 
Also at the mouth of the Indus there is 
found a remnant of a people called Bra- 
hui, who appear to have a close relation- 
ship to the inhabitants of the south. 
Here and there throughout the valley of 
the Ganges there are met a few indications 
that at some unknown pre-historic period, 
members of the Dravidian race lived on 
itshanks. Pri hably 33,000,000 of people 
speak the Tamil language and its allied 
tongues. The Tamil race now consists of 
four chief divisions:—1, the Tamil; 2, 
the Teloogoo ; 3, the Canarese ; 4, the Ma- 
layalim. There are, however, five other 
small tribes, embracing probably 650,000 
people, who speak rude and uncultivated 
dialects of the common original tongue, 
The most cultivated of these languages is 
the Tamil, but the Teloogoo is spoken by 
alarger number of people. A reference to 
the map will show the extent of country 
over which Tamil is spoken. 
placed the Singhalese in Jaffna, the north- 
ern part of Ceylon. The coolies, who 
cultivate the coffee plantations of that ori- 


It has dis- 


ental paradise, are Taanils. They are the 
domestic servants of Europeans through- 
out Southern India, and are by no means 
unwilling to emigrate, being found in 
considerable numbers on the coast of Bur- 
mah, in Singapore, and in the island of 
Mauritius. 

The Teloogoo ranks next in point of an- 
tiquity and copiousness ; but for euphony 
claims the first place among the Dravidian 
tongues. The Teloogoo was called Gentoo 


by the English at the beginning of the 


century. It is spoken chietly on the east- 
ern coast, and prevails inland as far as 
the Maratha country and Mysore. The 
other dialects are spoken by considerably 
fewer people, and are further separated 
in idiom from the Tamil, the representa- 
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tive of this family of tongues. Although 
all these languages are more or less char- 
acterized by the employment of Sanserit 
words, they are fundamentally allied with 
those of the great Scythian nations of 
Central Asia, and have an unquestionable 
affinity to the speech of the Ugrian Finns 
of Northern Europe. There are some 
grounds for believing that the original 
religion of the Tamil races was similar to 
the demon worship of the Scythian races, 
before it was displaced by the Brahmin- 
ism of Northern India.* With the immi- 
gration of the Brahmins came the use of 
the Sanscrit language in religious writ- 
ings, and the introduction of Sanscrit 
words and forms of speech into the ver- 
nacular. At one time some form of Buddh- 
ism seems to have prevailed; but this 
has wholly disappeared with the rise and 
prevalence, since the seventh and cighth 
centuries, of the worship of Siva and 
Vishnu. ‘The Tamil possesses a few works 
of high literary interest, too often disfig- 
ured by the ‘+ repulsive grossness which 
beslimes all Hindu compositions.” 

The gospel has very successfully been 
preached among these nations by various 
inissionary societies, Upwards of ninety 
thousand persons profess Christianity.— 
Into all the chief languages the Bible has 
been translated: by the Danish missiona- 
ries into Tamil, in 1726; by the Seram- 
pore missionaries into Teloogoo, in L806 ; 
into Canarese, in 1800; by the church 
missionaries into Malayalim, in 1820. 
These versions have since undergone re- 
Vision and many changes; but the great 
population of Southern India can now 
read the wonderful works of God, ** every 
man in his own tongue.”’ The Tamil 
language, however, seems likely ere long 
entirely to supersede the Malayalim. 


* Dr. Caldwell says that there are no equiv- 
alents for the words ** graven image” or ‘ idol” 
in the Dravidian languages. ‘ Both word and 
thing are foreign to primitive Tamil usages 


and habits of thought, and were introduced 
into the Tamil country by the Brahmin with 
the Puranie system of religion and the worship 
of idols." Dravidian Comparative Grammar, 


p- 33. 
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3. Languages akin to the Hindi.—These 
constitute that great class of forms of 
speech which are derived from the Sans- 
crit, and are spoken by nearly one hun- 
dred and fifty millions of the inhabitants 
of Hindustan. These languages stand in 
contrast to all the Tamil dialects. The 
Sanserit tongues are inflectional in their 
parts of speech; the Tamil are aggluti- 
nate. The Sanserit languages are the 
vernaculars of the great Aryan people, 
immigrants into India from Persia and 
Affghanistan, and the conquerors of the 
indigenous races whom they found dwell- 
ing on the shores of the Sutlege, the Jum- 
na, and the Ganges. By degrees their 
conquests spread over the whole of North- 
ern India; their religion was received by 
the conquered populations, and then ex- 
tended, as we have seen, to the region be- 
yond the Nerbudda, But who were the 
people they displaced? Some have said 
the Tamil races of Southern India ; other- 
that race, the remnants of which exists 
in the mountainous regions of the north 
and south. There is, however, reason to 
suppose that the Tamils had been dwellers 
heyond the Tindhyan range for many 
years before the Aryan tribes entered on 
their career of conquest. Indeed, the 
Tamils may have been driven out by the 
races whom the Aryans found occupying 
the plains of Hindustan. These races are 
probably the people referred to in Sanserit 
writings by opprobrious names, such as 
Mlechas, Dasyus, Rakshas, giants, de- 
mons, and the like, and who are spoken 
of as overpowered by the valor of the chil- 
dren of the sun and moon, Certain it is 
that the Sanserit languages bear some 
evidence of the influence of a people speak- 
ing another tongue ; and even the mythol- 
ogy of the Brahmins is not without some 
token of the existence of previous forms 
of belief. 

The Sanserit is closely allied to the 
Lithuanic and other forms of European 
speech. The chief dialects at present 
spoken in India, are—1, Hindi; 2, Cash- 
miri; 3, Gujarathi; 4, Bengali ; 5, Oriya; 
6, Mahratti. The Pali, in which the sa- 
ered books of Ceylon are written, is a 
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dead form of the Sanscrit. Sanscrit itself 
has long ceased to be spoken. Of the six 
living languages given above, ** the Cash- 
miri, Gujurathi, and the Oriya, are spoken 
not only over the smallest areas, but by 
the fewest individuals; the largest areas 
being those of the Marathi and Hindi, the 
largest mass of speakers being those of 
the Bengali language.’’** There are other 
dialects spoken in Sind, the Punjaub, the 
Konkan, Marwar, and other places; but 
they are all allied to the Hindi, and gen- 
erally may be said to be Sanserit, more or 
less decomposed and mixed with foreign 
elements. The Assamese appears to be a 
form of Bengali. 

The Bengali New ‘Testament was pub- 
lished in 1801, by Dr. Carey, the whole 
Bible followed in 1807. The Sanserit 
New Testament was completed in 1809, 
and the entire Scriptures finished in 1818. 
From the Serampore press came, in 1818, 
the Bible in Hindi; the Marathi New Tes- 
tament in Is11; the Gujurathi in 1813; 
the Oriya in 1809; the Cashmiri in 1820; 
besides other versions in many of the local 
dialects of Northern Hindustan. These 
versions have since been greatly improved, 
and our missionaries are continually and 
particularly engaged in perfecting the 
Bengali, the Urdu, the Hindi, and the 
Sanscrit; thus providing the Word of 
God tor upwards of one hundred millions 
of the people of India. About sixteen 
thousand persons profess to be the follow- 
ers of Christ among these great popula- 
tions, the result of missionary labor dur- 
ing the past century. 

4. The Mohammedan conquerors 
brought with them into India their lan- 
guage. Persian became the language of 
the courts of law, the palace, and the 
camp. In large cities where the Moslem 
influence was more predominant than it 
ever was in the country, as in Lucknow, 
Delhi, Agra, Allahabad, Patna and Dac- 
ca, Persian nearly displaced the vernacu- 
lars, and where this was but partially ef- 
fected it became much mixed with the or- 
dinary tongue. This mixture of Hindi 
with Persian finally became the Hindusta- 
* Latham, vol. ii., p. 297. 
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ni or Urdu, the amount of Hindi varying 
with the population, according as it is 
more or less Mohammedan. ** The Urdu 
is essentially Hindi,’’ says Lathom, * but 
it comprises more Persian and more Ara- 
bie words than any of the true vernacu- 
lars. It is written, moreover, in Arabie 
characters.’’ The formation of this new 
tongue was greatly facilitated by the 
study of the Koran, and the introduction 
of Mohammedan law. — It is spoken more 
or less throughout Northern India, and 
but partially in the peninsula, and there 
only in the districts under native Moham- 
medan rule. It is chiefly the language of 
Moslem cities. Go into the country and 
the people understand their own vernacu- 
lar only. 

The Rev. H. Martyn finished his trans- 
lation of the New Testament into Urdu in 
1808, and it was issued from the Seram- 
pore press in i815. The Bible, 
began by the Rev. J. Thomason in IS19, 
was completed by the Loudon missi 
in 1842. 


and Caleutta missionaries had issued the 


t 


maries 
Meanwhile, bot! the Scrampore 


New Testament in Urdu, and Dr. Yates’s 
version still continues to be regarded as 
an excellent one. 

5, Some mention should be made of the 
Singhalese language. Learned men have 
not yet decided its true relation, either 
with the Tamil or Hindi class of languages. 
The sacred language of Ceylon is the Pa- 
li, a form of the Sanserit, and * the Elu, 
or High Singhalese, the classical form of 
the existing vernacular, is manifestly al- 
lied to Sanscrit.’? The Singhalese people 
resemble the Aryan race rather than the 
Tamilian ; while, in the rade and barbar- 
ous tribes of the Veddalis and Rodiyas, 
and in the prevalence of demonolatry in 
the island, we may find traces of a popu- 
lation which inhabited the country before 
the entrance of the present race or the es- 
tablishment of the religion of Buddha. 

The four gospels were translated into 
Singhalese during the reign of the Dutch, 
and printed in 1739, and the entire New 
Testament in 1783. A new translation 
was completed and printed in IS17. A 
Mr. Tolfrey was the chief translator ; but 
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he was much aided by Mr. Chater, of the 
Baptist Mission, and Mr. Armour, of the 
The Old Testament 
was then proceeded with, and the first 
edition was issued in 1823. Upwards of 


Wesleyan Mission. 


thirteen thousand persons are said to he 
connected with the missionary bodies la~ 
boring in this island. 

The gospel has made some progress 
among all these races, and the servants of 
Christ, by their acquisition of the lan- 
guages of the people and the translation 
of the Word of God into their many 
tongues, have loid the foundation for yet 
greater and more rapid progress in years 
to come. The difficult preparatory steps 
have been taken, and with such results as 
to leave no doubt on any mind that the 
gospel of Christ is the power of God unto 
salvation to the Ilindu as well as to the 
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European ; to the miserable outcasts and | 


Pariah tribes of Hindustan as well as to 
the savage clans of the Southern sea. 


“ERAMPORE COLLEGE. 


The following brief statement respect- 
ing Serampore College is intended to pre- 


| college ¢ 


sent a general view of its operations, for | 


the information of those interested in the 
education of India. 

The Rev. J. ‘Trafford, M.A., the Rev. 
Sampson, and Mr, E. Dakin, assisted 
in the lower classes ly eleven native teach- 


ers, conduct the studies of the Institu- 
tion. 
The nwnber of students entered last 


year (1508) amounted to 500. The pres- 
ent daily attendance is about 350. 

The students are divided into two gen- 
eral departiments—the College and_ the 
School. 


forty, who, with few exceptions, might 


In the former, there are nearly 


be called young men; and who form, ac- 
cording to their attainments in different 
branches, two or three classes ; in the lat- 
ter, there are more than three hundred, 
ranging in years from seven to eighteen, 
and are divided into ten classes, 


The college classes, except in one or 
two things, are under the instruction of 


The 


Messrs, Trafford and Sampson. 
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school classes are under the gencral su- 
perintendence of Mr. Dakin, who has re- 
cently come from the Normal Sehool, 
Borough Road, London, and is attempting 
gradually to mould the order of his de- 
partment to that of the British School 
system. 

The studies of the senior youths with 
Mr. Trafford may be gathered from a par- 
tial enumeration of what have been text 
books in the classes under his care within 
the last three years—Leechman’s Logie, 
Abererombie and Payne on Mental Sei- 
ence, Wayland’s Moral Philosophy, Pa- 
ley’s Evidences, Natural Theology and 
“ore Pauline, Butler's Analogy, with 
different Histories of England, India and 
Rome. A small class of youths, of Euro- 
pean birth or extraction, have been taught 
the elements of Latin, and read in Horace, 
Virgil, Cicero, Sallust, and Livy. 

Mr. Sampson has taught Algebra, Ge- 
ometry, Conic Sections, Trigonometry and 
the elements of Natural Philosophy. By 
each of them, in addition to these things, 
an hour a day has been spent in direct 
Scriptural instruction, either with the 


lasses or some of the higher classes 
in the school. 

The school classes are taught in His- 
tory, Geography, Arithmetic, Grammar, 
Bengali and English, and branches of 
Natural History and Philosophy, so that 
they may be prepared to enter the higher 
classes ; or if their stay at school does not 
permit this, that they may take away with 
them such an amount of information as 
may enable those desirous of embracing 
With 
only one exception, the teachers of these 


opportunities of acquiring more. 


classes have been students in the college 
in former years ; and, though not profess- 
ing Christians, are of that inereasing and 
interesting class who, convinced of the 
errors and follies of idolatry, will be made 
the forerunners in preparing the way for 
the spread of Christianity. * 

The great majority of these three hun- 
dred and fifty youths are of Hindu pa- 
rentage, Whose homes are in the neighbor- 
hood, or who reside with friends to attend 


the classes of the Institution ; a very few 
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are Mohammedans, and about fifty or sixty 
are of Christian descent. 

The largest proportion are merely daily 
scholars; there are, however, a small 
number who live on the College premises, 
either in the College House with one of 
the tutors, or in a separate range of build- 
ings under the care of a native Christian 
preacher. Of the former class there are 
twelve—tive of whom are supported en- 
tirely or in part out of the interest of a 
fund originated by Mr. Ward, having 
some claim thereto as the sons of living 
or deceased missionaries ; the other seven 
are private students supported by their 
friends, who are, for the most part, mem-« 
bers of the churches. In the neighboring 
range of buildings there are sixteen stu- 
dents ; five are supported by their friends, 
and eleven are the sons of native preach- 
ers, also supported out of the Ward 
fund. Several of each of these classes of 
boarders have publicly professed their 
faith in Christ by baptism.—Bap.( Eng.) 
Miss. Herald. 

PROGRESS OF THE GOSPEL IN ITALY. 


During the visit that we recently paid 
to our beloved country, after several years 
of absence, we were witness to wonderful 
scenes—to an awakening which, compar- 
atively speaking, is not inferior to the 
great religious revival now taking place 
in the United States of America. We 
found churches organized alinost through- 
out the whole of the Sardinian kingdom, 
even in small villages. In some towns, 
the members of the church or communi- 
cants, exceed 200; and it is delightful to 
see their mutual affection. 

The Buona Novella, the organ of the 
Waldensian evangelization, thus speaks 
of the capital of the kingdom: ‘* Our 
hearts are filled with gratitude to the 
Giver of every good, by observing that 
our meetings at Turin are more numerous 
than ever ; and that the sacred Scriptures, 
which are now freely distributed, are by 
themselves producing beneficial results. 


They are no longer forbidden, as formerly, 
and the young and studivusare beginning 
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to take delight in them.” 
per says: * At the fair of the Conception 
at Millesimo, there was a vendor of Bibles 


The same pa- 


in the town. ‘The priest of the parish 
preached against him, and declared that 
whoever touched his books would be ex- 
communicated by the Pope, and would 
soon fall into the power of the devil; but 
the people, who, through Divine mercy, 
are beginning to be enlightened also in 
Piedmont, and to be aware that the Bible 
alone contains the word of salvation, 
laughed at him and his ignorance, and 
his words were uttered to the winds.”’ 
One of our brethren and friends, an 
Italian colporteur in a town of Piedmont, 
says, in a letter received while we are 
writing these lines, ‘* Although the sale 
of Bibles by colporteurs is prohibited, 
5,051 Bibles and Testaments were last 


| year sent out from my depository; of 


these, 5,420 were in Italian, and 522 in 
various other languages."’ This relates 


| to a single depository only ; surely it is a 


delightful piece of intelligence to every 
Christian ! 

But it is not alone in the kingdom of 
Sardinia that the gospel is making its 
way. In Tuscany, in Lombardy, Venetia 
and even in Naples and the Papal States, 
the Bible is secretly circulated, and the 
number of Christians is constantly in- 
creasing. It is not long since a count 
and a priest were imprisoned at Rome on 
account of the Bible. 

The four priests of Pavia, who protested 
against the dogma of the Immaculate Con- 
ception, and who were, in consequence, 
suspended and excomiunicated, have pub- 
lished a book in their own defence, con- 
taining, on one side, the confutation of 
everything which has been written in fa- 
vor of the interpretation of Pius LX. ; and 
on the other, a synoptical table in two 
columns; in one column are arranged 
proofs to the contrary, and the other is 
left blank, with an invitation to the de- 
fenders of the new dogma to fill it up, or 
cause it to be filled up by the most learned 
theologians. 

A new religious journal has appeared 
at Tartona, called La Liberta Cattolica. 
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Its tendency is very similar to that which 
marks the Parisian antagonist of the Uni- 


vers—the Observateur Catholique. 


The 


editors of this new paper propose to com- 


bat the theories professed by the Armonia 


and the majority of the Sardinian bish- 


Ops. 


The last fact we have to mention, 


as of 


general interest, is the conference of the 


delegates from the different 


Italian 


churches, which took place at Turin be- 
tween the Lith and 20th November, 1853, 
The congregations of Genoa, Alessandria, 
Asti, Niee, Novara, Novi, Fara, Bergo- 


maneroand other localities, sent represen- 


tatives. 


Tet us pray to the Lord that He 


will he pleased to continue to bless his 
own work in Italy.—co di Savonarola. 


DONATIONS. 
Receivep in Jury, 1859. 
Maine. 


sap. For. Mis. 
Soc., Mrs. Eliza A. Kennedy 
tr., 10; East Auburn, L. 
Waterman Is; 


Warren, Ladies’ 


New Hampshire. 


Concord, Ist ch., of wh. 30 is fr. 
Sab. Sch. and 30 fr. a friend, 
to sup. a nat. pr. to be desig- 
nated by Rev. E. A. Stevens, 
60; Nashua, Ist ch., mon. con. 
three months, to cons. Jobn D. 
Chandler L.M., 128; 


Massachusetts’ 
Brookline, ch. and cong., Dea. 
DD. Sanderson tr., mon. con. 
15.56; South Wilbraham, 
Geo. Ellis 4; Betsey Chapin 
50 ets.; a friend 50 ets.; 
Charlestown, Ist ch., Boardman 
Miss. Soe., \ Lee 100; 
Littleton, ch. 25; Lawrence, 
<M. B.” 5; 130.00 
Worcester Asso., Woreester, Ist 
ch. 100; Pleasant st. ch., 
mon. con. 10.20; per Rev. J. 
Aldrich, agent, 
Wachusett Asso., West Boyls- 
ton, ch., per Rev. J.A., agent, 
Barnstable Asso., Edgartown, 
ch. 22.75; Holmes Hole, ch. 
11.34; per Rev. J. A., agent, 


20.56 


110.20 


Rhode Island. 
Providence, Ist ch., Mrs. F. R. 
Arnold 
Connecticut. 


New London Co., a friend 
New Haven Asso., North Haven, 


10.00 


28.00 


188.00 


50.00 


ch., per Rev. J. Aldrich, agt., 12.60 


New York. 


Harrisburg,‘ Bible cl., conducted 
by Ilannah M. Jones, 12; Le 
Roy, ch., of wh. 24 is for 
Bibles, 95.50; Warsaw, ch. 
1.50; Nunda, ch. 16;  La- 
grange, ch., for nat. prs. in 
China, 16; Wyoming, ch., of 
wh. 2.52 is fr. Sab. Sch., 38, 
86; Middlebury, ch. 50 cts.; 
Lansingburg, a friend, for 
the orphans of Burmah,” 25; 
Rochester, University, Jud- 
son Soc. of Inquiry, Orrin 
Munger tr., 39; Pen Yan, ch., 
of wh. 4 is fr. Sab. Sch. and 
1 fr. sr. J. Wilkinson, 6; 
Belleville, ch., Mrs. Susan 
Bishop, to cons. herself L.M., 
100; Kast Cameron, ch. 17; 

Wayne Asso., Clyde, J. Gurlie 
50 cts.; Rose Valley, ch. 10. 
81; Butler and Savannah, 
ch. 4.28; 

Niagara Asso., Somerset, Ist ch. 
s; West Somerset, ch. 9.40; 
Wilson, ch. 7.46; Newfane, 
ch. 10.25; Akron, ch. 8; 
Rawsonville, ch 5; Clarence, 
eh. 1.50; Shelby, ch. 5; 

Cattaraugus Asso., Olean, ch. 

(Gienesee River Asso. 

Suilulo Asso., Arcade, ch. 

Union Asso., Yorktown, ch. 10. 
12; Peekskill, ch. 19.10; 
Bedford, ch. 20.50; Banks- 
ville, ch. 15.92; Cross River, 
ch. 3.00; per Rey. 0. Dodge, 
agent, 

Stephentown Asso., Berlin, ch. 
18.50; Poestenkill, ch. 2.98; 
per Rey. O. D., agent, 

Washington Union Asso., Kings- 
bury, ch., per Rev.O. D., agt., 

Broome and Tioga Asso., G. G. 
Manning tr., per Rey. O. D., 
agent, 

Saratoga Asso. 15; BallstonSpa, 
eh. 2.50; Miss Cross 2.50; 
Greenfield, ch. 2; Burnt 
Ilills, F. M. Soe. 10; Rev. N. 
Fox 2; Half Moon, 2nd ch. 
5.25; J. Van Woert and wife 
2; Stillwater, 2nd ch. 2.50; 
per Rev. O. D., agent, 43.75 

Worcester Asso. 35.15; Jeffer- 
son and Gilboa, ch. 13.30; 
Maryland, ch. 50 ets.; Rich- 
mondville and Fulton, ch. 4. 
30; Seward and Deeatur, ch. 
7; Summit, Ist ch. 11; West- 
ford, ch, 2.32; Mrs. Campbell 
50 ets.; a little girl, six years 
old, 43 ets.; per Rey. O. D., 
agent, 

Hudson River North Asso., Half 
Moon, Ist ch., per Rev. O.D., 
agent, 

New York Asso., Mariner’s Har- 
bor, ch., mon. con. 10.21; D. 
D. Kelly 4; Middletown, ch. 

10.85; Nyack, ch. 20; Mrs. 


367.36 


15.59 


54.61 
1.00 
26.61 
6.00 


69.54 


21.45 


12,82 


31.30 


22.60 


845 


| 
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Tuthill 50 ets.; per Rev. 0. 
D., agent, 45.56 
Hudson River South Asso., Mt. 
Vernon, ch. 25.53; W. Oakley 
1; Amity st. ch. 111.52; per 


Rey. 0, D., agent, 138.05 


New Jersey. 

West N. J. Asso., Upper Free- 
hold, ch., per Rev. 8. M. Os- 
good, agent, 

East N.J.Asso., Bloomfield, ch., 
E. 8. Willett 15; New Bruns- 
wick, ch., Youth’s For. Miss. 
Soe. 426; per Rev. 8. M. O., 
agent, 

Sussex Asso., Schooley’s Moun- 
tain, ch., to sup. nat. prs. in 
Toungoo under care of Rey. 
F. Mason, D.D., per Rey. &. 
M. O., agent, 22.42 


12.25 


441.00 


Pennsylvania, 


Danville, Welsh ch. 5.00 
Bradford Asso., Alba, ch., Rev. 

E. Loomis, bal. per Rey. 3. 

M. Osgood, agent, 10 

Clearfield Asso., per Rev. 8S. M. 
agent, 

PhiladelphiaAsso., New Britain, 
ch. 22.06; Philadelphia, 10th 
ch., Rev. J. A. Warne to 
sup. Sau Shapau, Toungoo, 
under care of Key. F. Mason 
D.D., 22; Broad st. ch., of 
wh. 50 is fr. Sab. Seh., 367. 
32; Twelfth ch., Sab. Sch. 5; 
Upland, ch. 61.45; per Rey. 
8. M. 0., agent, 


14.88 


477.83 


Delaware. 


Wilmington, 2nd ch., of wh. 
30 is from Sab. Sch., per Rev. 
S. M. Osgood, agent, 


Ohio. 


Fredericktown, Ida Collins 25 
ets.; Ann Collins 25 cts.; Geo. 
Collins 15 cts.; Homer, ch., a 
sister 4.35; —— a friend’s 
first earnings 5; 

Miami Asso., Cincinnati, 9th st. 
ch., per Rey. H. Davis, agent, 113.00 


10.00 


Indiana. 


Bethel Asso., Mill Creek, ch. 9. 
15; Bethel, ch. 1; New Phil- 
adelphia, ch. 4; per Rev. A. 
8. Ames, agent, 

Flat Rock Asso., Fairland, ch., 
per Rey. A. 8. A., agent, 70 

Brownstown Asso., Kruna, ch., 
per Rev. A. 5. A., agent, 

Friendship Asso., Bethel, ch. 
7.70; Elletsville, ch. 95 ets.; 
Quincy, ch. 4; per Rev. A. 5. 
A., agent, 

White Lick Asso., Stelesville, 
per Rev. A. 8. A., agent, 6.75 


12.65 


Fox River Asso., Newark, Mr. 
Winchell, to sup. a Bur. pr. 


928.93 


497.81 


100.00 


123.00 


Tllinois. 
under Rey. E. Kincaid, 1; 
Norris, ch. 1; Kaneville, Dea. 
Lewis 5; Evanston, Mrs. N. 
P. Iglehart, to cons. herself 
L..M., 100; per Rey. J. W. 
Eaton, agent, 
Illinois River Asso., per Rey. J. 
W. E., agent, 3.00 
Ottawa Asso. 8.75; Lamoile, ch., 
of wh. 1.85 is fr. Sab. Sch., 
46.39; Sublet, ch. 2; Amboy, 
ch. 10.20; Waltham, ch. 2. 
60; per Rey. J. W. E., agent, 69.94 
Chicago Asso., Elgin, ch. 3.10; 
Bloomingdale, ch., Dr. S. Py 
Sedgewick 2; per Rev. J. W. 
E., agent, 5.10 


185.04 


107.00 


Michigan. 
Ann Arbor, ch. 4; Kalamazoo, 
ch., mon. con. 5.50; 9.50 


State Convention, C. Ives tr., 
Sylvan, ch. 1.68; Ypsilanti, 
ch. 12; Ann Arbor, ch. 6; 
Aurelius and Onondago, ch. 
8; Eaton Rapids, ch. 1; Geo. 
Walker 2.50; Jackson Asso. 


12; 43.18 
Wisconsin. 
Lake Shore Asso., Kenosha, ch., 
per Rev. J. W. Eaton, agent, 1.31 
Kentucky. 
—Friends, per E. Wortham tr., 
Southern Bap. Board For, 
Miss., for German Miss., 5.00 
Canada. 
Port Hope, Wm. Craig 10.00 


S3060.39 
Legacies. 
Sheldon, Vt., Anna Crossman, 
per Geo, Green, Exr., 
East Bridgewater, Ms., Alvan 
Shaw, per Sidney Allen Ex., 500.00 
Cambridge, Ms., Elizabeth Rus- 


65.00 


Exr., 50.00 
Tunkhannock, Penn., Mrs. Sa- 

rah Whitmore 400, less dis- 

count for cash 25, 375.00 
La Clair, IL, Dr. Joel W. Clark, 

per Orlando Boardman, Exr., 

in part, 400.00 
1390.00 


$4450.39 
Total from April 1 to July 30, 1859, S16. 


985.04. 
Donations in Goods. 


Cambridgeport, Ist Orthodox 
Congl. ch., Ladies’ Mission 
Cirele, Clothing, &e., for Mrs. 
M. B. Ingalls, Rangoon, Bur- 
mah, 15.32 

Boston, Salem st. Orthodox 
Congl. ch., Ladies’ Mission 
Cirele, Clothing, &c., for Mrs. 
Ingalls, Rangoon, 


| 
| 
| | 
— 475.67 
| 
| 
| 
—— 
’ | 
— | 
| | 
| — 35.00 
—— $30.32 


